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What is the neeAfor postsecondary alternatives In California? 
^/ - ♦ 

The answer to this tquestlon will determine irtiether California requires 
new or r^fonsed postsecondary- education aervicrea. 

The final report of this feasibility atudy. on poatsecondary .alter- 
natives Is a policy report that sets forth recoanendatlpna for consldera- 

f . 

tlon by the California Legislature. It required an objective analysis 
of needs as an essentlal'^rst step in the development of its recom- 

■ * r - P 

I ' J, . * 

* mendatlonsT^both because educational programs should Ideally be designed, 
em^fnlfill identified needsf^td- because limited public revenues should 
be Pivoted to services based o^i carefully assessed needs. This is tlie 

purpose of the preaent tcclmleal or analytic r^rtr 

This report i^thers together information from 'a variety of sources. 
It include^ both^ate and national :trend data on higher education enroll 
ment^ and other relevant economic and deoiographic factors T' lt^ includes 
1^ findings from various market studies conducted within California by the 
University of California, the California State University and Colleges, 
the former Coordinating Council iot Highe/ Education/ and other agepales. 
It draws heavily on two major nationwide studies undertaken in the past 
three years: a survey of the learning nctivitles of Individuals in a 
sample of ,^,000 househo|d|p; conducted in 1972 by the Bureau of the 
dbnsus for the National Center for Educational St^tlstlci KNCES) of the 
U.S. Office of Education: 4^ n survey of I'eemlng activities «nd inter- 
ests of some l,9(k) ad6il||^^^ in tb« same yearvby Edttc#tlo'narl 



-Seating Service for the Coimaission on Non-Tradition|LUSttKl^^ jr:-^ 
Tinally, especially in its second section on potential learners, it 
makes ^B^tensive use of an interview poll of l,048^California adults 
designed by the project staff and carried/ out by the Field Research 
Corporation in November 1974. This Postsecon^ary Alternatives survey 

« 

.(PAS) covered subject matter interests, preferred methods for learning, 
•interest in various feducational .services, <:ost considerations, perceived 

9 

barriers to further learning, and related factors. ' • 

•This,rep9rt is half of a tWo-part whole. Par t^ Two, published separ 
rately as '^Community Needs lox Postsecondary Alternatives," consists of 
detailed analysis o^ educational needs and resources in seven selected 
communities ih the state. That series of case ;Studtes, by adding con«- 
cret« examples and /illustrations,'' isupplemei^s the largely statistical, and 
often necessarily abstract treatment in this first 'part of the needle' 
assessment. ' » ^ 

C&lifomia*fS need for new postsecondary eduction services ^can. be 

• . . - ^. , • ^ ' ' - 

gauged in at least three ways. By themselves, each is Insufficient for 

policy decisions; but togethei; they cover the scope of needed services^ 

Each of the three major chapters of this report focuses on one erf them: 

' * * • ■ - ' 

demand , interest , aind societal requirements . ' * 

• Flfst, Section One examines the pi^esent demand for education beyond 

/ ' ^ ^ , ^ ' . . 

the high school by . a direct measure of how many adults are noV ac'tually 

engaged in postsecondary education. On this basis, California*' s future 

.. - ■ ■• . I . ■ 

need for postsecondary oppoi^tunltles c&n be estimated from thi^ number of . 
its citizens who* cvrrehtly take advantage ^of these opportunities..' ' 



• Second,* Section Two ^isesaee current Intetftj^t in postsecondary edu- 
cation by examining CaHfornlans ' wishes, desires, and hopes for further 
education. Here,.. the extent of the /state's need Is not restrlctecl to 
those citizens presently. able to achieve their hopes of education. It 
Includes as welf those who would like to Jfentlnue their educatloti but , * 
for one reason or ahother cannot now do so. ' 

• Third and finally. Section Three seeks to envision, on the basis of 
trends within California and the nation, the future social need for 

new approaches to lifeldng learning.' Here^Vestimates^ of the state's need 
for educational opportunities are not limited either to present demand' 
or to expressed interest. Instead, they are baQe4.on jiidgments of what?* 
California society is likely to J)e like in the future, -^and what compe-' 
|iencips and valiil^its citizens will nSed In oVde? t'oTlve effectively ' 
±p that society. ^ \* * ^ . . . * 

In^summapy, the following pages sketch the heed for* postsecondary ' 
alternatives in California by moying ftom the present to the liext few . 
year? and th^ to the distant futurei by progressing from the present 
.ed^cational 'activities of 'Calif orttians to theit short-term , hopes. and then 
their long-term requirements; and by starting with the needs indivi- 
duals and ending With those of California's citizenry ln|^ future society. 
•On these bases, informed, deliberation about new strategies for postsecon-^^ 
dary education shoiild be pos^ible^ y . 

- i . - . 

We wish to acknowledge the able "assistai^^ie of several Individuals. ' 

Including Arthur F^i^Jsch of the Field ftesuirch Cotporatlon, for coordl- 



ti^titrg^ia collectlpn FRC and. making raw data available for further 



analytic purposes; Ta Loyal Greer at the National Center for Educational ' 

J ' ' I ' 

Statistics, for maRlng available the unpubllshefd tables from the 1972 

Bureau of the Census^ aurvey of aduljt /C^ucatto^ conducted by the late 

Imo'gene Okes; Donald Hills of 'the Population Research: Unit of the State' . ^ 

' ' o ' - , 

Depattmeint of Finance, for providing necefisary Calif^tnia statistical 
Sata and'piTojectlons; Janis Jackson of ETS, for. typing tm^bulk of this 
report; Dofdthy M. Knoell of the California Postsecondary Education Com- 
mission, for 1974 cpllege and universl'ty enrollment data; Frank Siroky of 
Son(M9a' Si^te College and Edward firaun of "^the Commission on External 
Degree Programs of the California State,. University and' Colleges, who 
provided us with risports of various^tSUC market studies; and Helen Smilh 
'of ETS who programmed the additional analyses of the Postsecondary Alten[- 
natives survey data. ' < ■ 
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I . l^RESENT DEMAND 



in* 



Last year,, avet^ 3:5 iotlllon Califdraia-'adultii— about one wt of 
every four aged^lS or older--knrolled for further leatning. . Atound 
l;miriion--on% dut^of -6Vefy 14~were full-time students; but over twice - 
as.many— one put Of every six~wer^ 'enrolled pirt-time. . \ ** 

. ■ Thes/'enrollments illustrate the extensive denjand altfe'a<lir>xiatlng 

for postsecondary education among Califomians: /a demand unlikpO.* to 

d-eclfnem the- futur-fe.. ' •■ ' ^ . ' * l ' 

. • •, ■ . ■ / ,A' ■ _ • 1, -. • 

. /Most estimates of the demand f-or' postseeonaary education focus on 

.» • • ■ - ' ^ y 

» vhigh schopl graduates between -the ages, of 18 tp 25 ami on the Cpjleges 

• ' ' " - ' ^ * ; ')X^ . .\ 

*and uttlvetsiti,eB tljat offer full-cirtfe degree programs for jAem; Such » \ 
; ,\f<*c|as is inad*equate for CaJ.ifpirnla and its i;«sducatj.«»ial ^l^nning; In. < 

"Sv^ge grp,ups--frott late adolesceift ti.-ifefeired adult--an$ 'invdlv6» not' only 

corses and tfijiVersities buf^lK institution^ and organizations- within • 
^.'^ •'^ st^^ that £dJeAte thMfe.VOupsi, from adult sehaofs In «ach schocil' ^' 
, dls'trict to .pi:o6i:letary^hni«al institutes, o^patlon^j training 
.r^, 'of ferea by local pa^k and TCcreatlpn 

department^. Effective educati^al plapning in^tlifornla mu^t-'be ^ae<^ 
.vph j:hi8 total (^einaftd^pr leartiAg and^upply of learnflPpppbrtunlties, \ 




* -j 



Wh<> are the million's of Callforjilans who' ieek futther education? • 
4«iivlduaily, besides traditional ^fullrtii^e coU'ei;* students, the/ Incliiae . 
d mother op welfike in ^aklagd who Is enrVlied ip nursls^ training la hopta 
^^f^"^^ Ar nur^e. ptactiti^r; 9 talevliipn n^scastar JWt*fte£li>:^lC 



^iiAd wants to xske utiiveraity '^level j^VBee on the Weekend; a res^rvatiot^ 
clerk f^3L Los Angeles motel chain who Is learning court repor^^gg; a ^ 
Native American Secretary in Hoopa who tries to get to cl^s^ in Eur^g^ two 
'fights a week; a ^master mechanic in electronics at aJMy .Area^-tr^^ - 
who works a rotating shift, and who has difficulty rotating his. educatien 

* on the same ^schedule; and a Housewife in Northridge who would welcopie^ 
evening college courses at the local high school where ,she takes adult ' 
school classes. , / 

But statistically, who' needs post secondary 'education badly enough 
to be engaged in it at the present time?- The answer varies ^th one's 
definition: * 

• Considering onlf collegiate institutions (as does the California Post- 
.secondary Education Commission), some 1.8 million of the state's adults— 
about 13 percent— ^#ere enrolled In degree-credit i non-?cr^lt/ and extension 
courses during the autumn of 1974 (Knoell, 1975, o. 6). / . 

a At least 2.8 million — about 20 pe^cent-^^ere probably etngaged in 
organized instruction at any educational level," based on a national| 
survey JLn 1972 by the Bureau of thefCensus for the National Center fo^^* 
J Educational Statistics (NCES) of the U.S. Office of Education (referred 

to hereafter #s the "NCE^S^^survey). — ^ ^ 

I 

^ • As many as . 3yj million irere taking post-high school courses las.t year 
and up to 4^.^ million may harve been receiving instruction of any kind, 
if data from a s^etpnd national study lA 197^that by the Educational 



« 



Testing. Service for the Commission on Non-Tradltlonal Study (Carp, et 



al, 1974; referred to later aa^ the **<a»S'' ^t^f) are applied to Califor- 
nia^ . . ' - 




-a . ^ .Califomia*a publi c ^d private schoolff and colleges reported 

its of some 3.7 million (countings double enrollments where people 
are taking courses at more th^ one institution)^inQluding over a mlllioiT^ 
students in local adult schools another million in coMunity colleges, 
but not Including any Cooperative Extension participants (Salner, 1975). 

Theset enrollments of neaciy 4 million indicate that at least one- 
fourth of California's adults are continuing their stales through schools 
and colleges. Adding ta them' the uncounted thousands «igaged in on-the- . 
Job trailing, recreational classes, private lessons, tommunity courses, \ 
and independent study as well as Cooperative Extension — results in the 
likelihood that Calif ornians* demand for postsecmdary ' opportunity^ ^# 

J , : . - • ; 

unrivalled in the United^tates: ' ^ 

i : ■ ■ ' •<%:; ; ■, I 

teristics of l^mer^ 




To learn the characteristics of ^thege Callforitlj^ iiha are engage 
; in postaecondary education-, the Field It^esearch Qcrporation on behalf 6i 
* the PostVecondary Alternatives Study .-in Notrember 1974 -^fced a systaMttic 
pte^bilitysSiiple of 1,048 ad^ts througho^tt the state 12 queatlona mb^t 



ytheir educational i^tereata and activitla^. (See At^peodix). ' 

\. Thlf pon^liivolv*a fa^e-torface^tervliMs im'hc^ 120* 
. ' siuppiin^ points throughout tbi^ state plut statiai;^)cal, we^tlng^ of the' 

reaultis^ data to* maka them corre^pd.iim cl^aeljrf:^ poaaibla to the age . V 
and :aejc diatrlb^tiba. of Califoi^iKia adults mi large* , TBaaa 1CkU moat ba ; 



TABLE 1 - ^ 



Population and Saaple of Full-Tlae and, Part-Tla^ Learnei^ 



Total 



Sex Hale 
Female 



^ , . Adult, Popu- 



Foll-Tlae 



latlon. 1^1970 Leaftaers. 197A Lea 
13,317,000 



48Z 

52 



8? 

(},106,000) 
AO 



Part-T 



Tine 

1974 



13X. 

(1,800,000> 
41Z • 



59 



Age 18-29 
30^39 
. 40-49 
5D-59 - 
.60 and older 



29 
18 
18 

.15 
19 



83 
12 
5 
* 



34 

27 
20. 

5 



Race , Nltlte 

; .Spanish ^.umame 

■ Mfc^ 

Aitlan/Oriental*' 

••.>ot^^r+.;;;, ^ ■ .' - .. ■■ 

Editicatlonii Att^ltwa&t 

' Less ttum high School diploii^ 
\' EjLgb School gradoate 

Four^year colleg^ graduate 
. jg^^ degree b^det 

Occti^atlonal Categoi([y ' - 

"Lal>0t^lr\ 
Servliqe, ^ ;^ :V 
Siaildi craf tai^ 
■ SAles/Oleirlia^ '^V': --V- 

.•-s '-'r/.^X.-^'v^ "\ t 

^~ — : — ^ — . \ \ . \ ' ■ - 1 

^der $7,<JD0 - .\ ' > 

$lf ,^000 - $14,99^ : 
$15,p00 arid <f^x 

.'. ■>-^'':'' 



75 
13. 
7 
3 
2 



34 
34 
i9 
7 

6. 



19 
12 
li 



2t 

la - . 

\V.28 \ 

■.■S>27 , 



84 

6 
1 

i 



* 

9 

20 
8 



9 : 

47; 



V , * > 

\ 41 



/'13 
35 



r 



8i»* 

7 
4 
1 
1 



24 > 
15 



1 

.5. 
U 
21. 



10 
13 
31 
.46 



A 



' lt|/jraKiM!4iMa>c'',t^l<ef^ 



-t, 



<r]^. 1974 e^tx|i^«S% foJ^^^iifc 
' baa^i oo Poai^aeeoiidu^: J^t«i^^ 
and W 'eatliatt^d :a«iidt:^ipo|^)^^^ ^^^i.^fami^.C'^;- ' • • \ . \ 



■ / • . ■ .-'^ . .,m 

considered sugges^ve of this total adult populatloii rather thaa conclu'* 
slve because of/the jmfifaerleal ilAltatioos of sahtplV surveys; but /they . 
repr^ent th^^best data yet -available on the state's present and potential 

Tafyle 1 compares the characteristics of California adults at large as 

/' " . • " ^ . ' 

indicated by the 1970 census with thos^e asong this '1974 sample who respofided 
tha^ they were presently engaged in spme kind of education befyond high 
afchool. Table 2 contracts the characteristics of the full-tlme leatners. 



/ 



/ 

part-time .learners » am} non-students within this ^atfple. 



> / Only 21 percent of the sample reported participating in education 

"beyond high school," although others m^ have been involved in further 
learning of some sort that they did not consider as^ formal education. Host 

important^ these 21 percent are not e random cross-'section OJL Calif omla , 

^ - ^ • * ^ - * 

adults at large: instead » certain g^outts are )>^tter represented among them- * 
tt^ in the general popultitiim. - Ar mlg^ 

younger than non- learners » epd full-time leatt&ers • are generally younger than ' 

- part-time learner i« But In addition » this saa^le indlcata^that among 
C|lifomians — as among American at large ^ ac^oxding' to natloniiJL studies-^ ^ 

• V ' • ^ , \ ' r^li. . * • ■ • * 

learners are better off than don-ietoier8«*;lThey. represent a diapjr^^rtion^ 

.... ^ . . . . . 

ate number of the already vell-edu6ate4 compared to the lera-^edacaf:^, of 

^ \ ' „- * . ^ ^ 

white-collar workers' compared to fa^lue-collii^. jaid of. me^momicaliy vm^^to-* * 

do compared to the poor. In other w)rds» ^pre^cmt demand for jHMi'tmeconct;: 

^ • ' ; • 

ary, alternatives is not. uniform througlv>ut^ the citizenry ^£ CallfprniA, « : 4 

- It is'bksed not sisaplj on dlsproportionatu|^ imfer&it in poataedMitj^ry edu*- 
cation but also on disproportionate atiilj^ to enroll and attea^. " : 

Looking at the demographic char^ct^^tics of Icamara. .certain majoc 



;;|^iit$iictlons stand out;. 
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TABEE 2 " 

?9icfat Sample Respoadiag -to- -Questipa 1, "Are you ia fact 
engaged at the present tlpe IQ anj kind of education beyond high «chooI?'!< 



Total 



• N, 
1048 



Yes, Full- Yes, Part- 
Tlae Student Tiae Student 



8Z 



13Z 



No, Not Now 
• A Student 

79% 



. S^x: Male 


430. 


10 


'14 


76 


7 ! Female 


' 618 


6 


. 12 


82 * 


Agg 18-59 ^ 


232 


20 
6 


".■ 

15 
13 


,60 


/ 40-49 


154 


4 


16 


■ .80 


$0-59 


149 


* 


17 


. ; 8X' 


60 and older 


221 


* - 


3 




L Race White 
J Spanish' surnaae 


•892 
69 


6 
• 7 


13 
13 


' 80« 
. 80 


Black 




6 ' 


9 


85 


Jgducational Attaiment 










Less than high school 










' diploaa 


217 


' *■ 


' 3 


96 


High school gradiiate " 


288 


2 


8, 


90 


Up to 3 years p£ 'college 


335 " 


12 


i6 


. ; 71 " V- 


Four-year , college 


l34 




* - • 




gradiiate 


10 


24 


66 


• Graduate degree holder 


74 


7 


28 


' 64 


% - * *, 


/ 








. Laborer ^ 


27.- 


'o 


4 


, • - 96 


Service ^ - 


83 


13 . 


7 


80 


Skilled craftsaan 


254 


2 - - 


12 


'85 • 


Sales/Cle/ical , . 


153 


7 . 


.17 


76 . ' 


Profesaional/ 




• « 


.'•«>, 




Managerial 


325 


' - 7 






» Anmsal Incooe 




Hi 






Under. $7,000 "'^ ' 


254 


13 


• -' '5 


• 82 


$7»000 -^.$9,999 


126 


8 


14 


% 


$16,000 - $14,999 : 


218 


4 . 


18 . 


• .78 ' 


*$15^jB00 and over 




1 


15 


■ . .77 


^* Letfs than i5 percent. 




• 







.Soui;ce; Poatsacgbdary Altarnatiimi purvsy. 
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• Men are better represented anong the learners — and partlculaxily among 



• • fulj.-tlpe leamers-Tthan vomenl One out of every four men intei/^leved 
.for the Postsecondary Alternative? Study reported that he was engaged In 
some form of d^ducatlon beyond high school at the time of 'the survey, 
compared to less than one out of five women. Table 2 shows that both sexes 
participate about equally in part-time study, ^ut while 10 percent of ttte 
men are full-time students, only 6 percent of the women are« 

Da^ta from the, National NCES survey indicate that this patter^ is / ' 

true nationally as ^11: '^mong women who continue their educatidii, more 

\ . ■ . / . 

do SO on a part-time Ibasis than men* The reasons — detailed later in /this 
ifeport — include such barriers to fttll-time study for wAien as costs ^^|iome 

and family responsibilities, and child care. jr ^ 

- ' ^ ' i't • 

m In- terms of age,^ fill 1- time study is far siore common among younj^ adults 
in California andi in the nation at large than among o^der adultsi^ For ^ 
^ etxample, as Table 1 shows, 83 percent of the state*s 'full-time* s^4ents 
are under the age of 30, and* all but 5 percent are under, 40. In contrast, 
' nearly 40 percent of part-tiofe students are ov^r the age of 40*, and 5, p*er- 

cent of them are over ^0. 

'r - ' - - • ■ ■ 

Many older people wttnt to become involved; in education again when 
tbey rcftire or thefr children leave home; but despite tthe f^ct that agings 
does not in itself affect mental ability as such (Carbegie Contissioti-, 1973) , 



• * Table 1 gives the l«ere8jieayj:hat 59, percent of CAllforniA's part-tlae 
students arr wbi^n, ct»pared\o 41 perc«t aen,*but the dji^ressloit is 
iisleading. . As Tablf 2 inUlcstes, thj? prpportions of sen and woMn 
^ engaged in part-tiM study are approxiMtely equal. A disproportionate 
nuBlter of Women were select*^ in the saaple of 1^048, leading te their 
/ overweighting in Table 1. * 



the keav being too old to take a course or to learn a skill proves a 
psychological barrier to them (Carp et al ,*a974; Huntef, 1974). This mat ^ 
ac^oiAit ^or the fact* that although one out of every^ five adults in Cali- 
fornia is aged 60 or older, only one In tvery 20 of .the state's learners' 
is this age. Despite this low representation of older adults among Calif or- 
Tiia's learners, a somewhat larger proportion of older Calif omians continue 
their education throughout their lives than do older adults in the rest of^ 
' the country. - \ ^ - ' * . 

On the basis of race, roughly 85 percent of. both full-time and part-time 
^earners in California ate white, compar^Jtq.>only about 75 percent of the 
•state's adult population. In lither words, ethnic minorities are under- 
represented among learners. 

. Because Blacks, Meacican-Americans/ and Native Americans lave been 
inadequately served in the past by traditional schools and cojleges, they 
might be expected to be overrep^esented among participants in adult educa- 
tion. But this is not the case* As Table, 2 shows, the proportion pf 
minorities engaged in adult education in California Is no higher than ^tiat 
of whitejB. Nationally, their proportion is even lower* than that of ^ites. 

Past experiences with formal schooling clearly discourage many 
minorirty group members from participating in postsecondary education* 
In the national CN& survey, twice as many Blacks ap whites mentioned 
such barriers as "low grades ifl the past ,'m "not confident of my ability,'\^ 
Vnd *'don't m^et requirements to begin program" as obstacles ^o further 
* education (Ciirp et al , 1974). In California, Barriers for Mexican- - 
Amef leans are probably even greater than •fox Blaijks because of languagj^ 
problems. 



# In terms af prrevlous schoolings California's adult learners are similar 
to those nationally: they are already well-educated, the large majority 
of them-rover three-fourths — have *had at least some college experience, 
compared to only 32 percent of adult Calif omians at large, jand fully *40 

> percent of them are college graduates. 

California has a bettej educated population than the United States 
asSkjjhole. Only 20 pe2>c«nt of adults nationally have completed at. ^east 
one yea^^of college; and twice as many Cal£fomians have completed^ 
at least one year of graduate school as have Americans in general (6 per- 
-ceoJL^jCQ mpared to 3 percent )l This may explain why o nly 5 percent of 
California's part-time learners have never completed^ high school ^ compared 
to 13 percent of the nation^ NCES sample and ^6 p^erc^t of the CNS^ sample*' 
But at the same time, the disproportionate numb^l^'^of college-trained 
Californians among its adult learners* may' reflect the overservicing of this 
segBW^nt of the state's population to the detriment of the less-schooled; 

• Turning to occupational backgrounds,- professional -and managerial 
workers are particularly well represented an^ng learners. * One in four 

of these workers are enrolled, cbmpared to less than 4 percent of laborers 

who work at unskilled jobs in California agriculture and indicStry. ' , ' , 

f Other studies have indicated that the participation of -blue-collar 

workers in continuing education is generally much lower than that of vl\l.te- 

<:ollar workers throughout the nation (^otsman, 1975)^^ But thii' lower level 

of <]^emand does nqgt necessarily mean little Interest or nesd: as later 

p^ge^ will sho,w, lntei;est in further, learning among laborers is at least 

half as common as among profe8sii>nal and managerial workers, while their " 

«(• ' ' ' ' ' - 

participation in further learning is onlj oae-sixth as comnSli. * 



• Fli\^Hy, In terms of family Income, according to the Bureau of the 
Census, the faieddan annual Income In California In 1970 was $10,730. Biit 
over three-fourths of the part-tlmel learners surveyed In 197A had family 
Incotaies In excess of $10,000*9 ^6 percent of them received Income of 
over $15,000. . tn contrast, over half of the full-time students had In* 
comes of under $10,000, Indicating that at l^ast some of these students, 
despite their, loJ income, consider themselves as self-Supporting and 
independent of their ^families, * • ^ " 



That participants ip postsecondary and adult education are relatively 
well-off financially is a nationwide pattern. Fpr example, among some . 
12,000 adults surveyed by the National Opinion Research Corporation in 
1961-62, the median family, income^ of adult education participants was 
higher than that of non-particij)ants (Johnstone and Rivera, 1965) ; and - 
in 1972,^ one out of every four part-time students had a family income of[ 
more than $15,000:, compared \o one out of every seven non-students (NCES 
Survey). Here, as with other characteristics, these differences In 

m ' * -\ ■ 

demand-do not repre^eiTt equal differences l;n .interest or. need. 

■' ' • \ ' » * 

, All in all, the characteristics of Callfbrnians^ho are 'engaged In 

further education are comparable to those of adutx learners oatlonally 

as determined by other surveys. ^ Amon^ those not enrolled proportionally 

to their nimbers are older adults, mlnorltlels, th^ less educated^ the 

unskilled, and the poor, as well' as (among full-time l^amerb)' women. ^ 

** w * ^ ^ y " 

Instead the demand for. postsecondary oppbrtujltles occurs more connonly 

• .-^ . • • • - 

among thcf8e"-%<ith the ^erewlthal to demand them. 



Locations for Learning ' 

Turning from the demand for furtl^r learning to lt¥ supply, prqbably 
no^more than half ofytjke postsecondary opporttoities available t<y Call- 
fornlans occur in ^oucatlonal Institutions. Unless California Is ffr 
different from other states In this regard, an equal number of Its adult 
learners participate In non-academic education as In schools and colleges / 
-r for example, at work. In community and social organizations, through.^ 
occupational and professional associations, and In studio classes and^ ' 
private tutorial. 

Thus among the 15,734 part- time learners surveyed .nationally li^i972 
by th^ Bureau of the Census for pti|f ,NCp3 study, only about half were en- 

rolled in school or college course^-^ati^fefcaong^he 1,900 people* polle'd by 

" . ** * * 

the Commlsslpn on Non-Traditional Study that s^ttfie.year,, even fewer of 'th^' 



learners— 36 percent— ^attended scliool or college. 

Among learners studying at these educatloijal institutions, however.,. \ 
tabl6 3 shows the proportions ;.nationally and in California who are en- 
rolled in public 'schools, private si^ecialty schools, (community colleges, 
end other colleges and universities. ' . * 

,As.it Indicates, the natioAall NCES survey of 1972 found a greats 
proportion enrolled in progirams sponsored by iour-ye^r colleges or uni- 
versitles than by the other three types of 4natltation, i*tie the national 
NCS sojfvey and current enrollment data in California atoir larger enroll- 
ments in public school progtams. Some 40 {percent of the :^rt-tiM leatnerg 

in California act tindlng^ any educational inatltutlon ire enrolled in the 

It . - . 

public schools, followed ^/'.^O percent in cooiiunity.coliegep^^ oMxij 20;'' 



-percent' in four-year colleges and universijiies-; and only 10 percent Iti 
private specialty schools such as business ^scbools, techxiical institutes, 
flight schools, and cooking schools. Comp|tred to the proportions^ nationally,' 
these enrollments in California's four-year colleges, and universities , are 
(disproportionately small., while those in its community colleges and public 
SQhbols are 'correspondingly high. * * _ ' . • 

• Occupational and vocational subjects accc^nt for. more students nation- 

a^ly ^t^an either general educajtion or ayocational an4 recreational pursuits; 

and although figures for California comparable to the ywitional data shown 



In Table 4 4p not exists evidence from the- learning interests, of Califor-^ 
' * , \ , ^ « 

^ ' ' '^i . * ' " — 

nian8"'"4lj^cat?8. likely similarities. 

TABLE .3 - • : • , 



Educational Institutions Used , by Fart.-Tlme Learners - 
• •■ ' ■ ?< ' 

. United' States . Unite4 States." . Calif ornia- 
*1972 * 1972 ^ ' EftrQllments 

Institution • (NCES Survey) (CNS Survey) ^974 



Public scbool ' - " ;. •• ""a^Z ' ' ■ ■ ' ^35X ^ • • . 'AIX 

' . ' • ' --'•".^v . I--' ' - ,, 

private specialty " ■ • ' : *~ ' "'^ .L ■- • - 

-' school (businessa • . . 

techriipal,' etc.) 15 " . ' l2 --..v.j;^ 10^ , 

•^Cqmtounity college . , 27* . ^^3*/ - • . 30 , 

• Fouif-yeaf colXjege r ^ - \. 

or univ^rsltx- '--. ** f 35 , •. 31 ' " ^ v:. '^ ^ 

Source: California '«srollneTit data from Salner, 1975 . 



Between a third t^NS) and a half (NGES) of Americap; learners ate 

' ; : ' ^ ^ ■ ^ ^ / ■ /- 'V • . 

~^gaged in jJork-i?'elated trainlng~vrtiet:^er ,techhical, professioijial, -or 

managerial » as TabltgL 4 shows. Appr.oxlin^tely a fourth are involved / • 

in general education, with the thi'eje most frequently repbrted subjects • / 

befng pisychplogy, English (includi^ng grammar) , and mathematics—jcach / 

studie^^l9^^ least 5 percent o£' part-^ime learners.' 'And althdugh the • 

national data vary, from one-fpurth to two-fifth$ o.f all- learning actlvi-*- 

ties of part-time adult student^ are in ayocational' fields such as' )iob1>ies, ' 

■ , ■• ■ • • . ■ ■ ■ •■■ ■ ' > 

sports and recreation, safety i home and family living, personal;' development, ; 

• .• •* • / 

religion, and public affairs. • • . . * ^ - , , 



Acconditlg to these national studies, only a third of the adults studying 

• ' * "/ - ' ' • ' • . ' ' 

occupational ^iitjects use public scAiools or colleges and,.unlyetsities ior this 
training: jthe_ loajorlty instead use pri^t^ate «specialty schools., on~the-rjob 
programs, and^other cesowi^'es. Very £ew of ikem se^k ccfllege degrees f^. // 
this training, cbmparedJ.to -skill certifi or licences; arid the ffaj^Hty ' ' b. 

of xhein are interested in using this leattiing to advance in their pun:,ent 
jobs rather than to prepare for new jpbs* ' 

' I n c o nt ract, Aiaericaife engaged in general education subiects over-2 : 
whelmirigly are enr^ll^ in educational institutions: 84 perce^it of fchejm / 
in colleges and universities, Ir percent in pi|bJLic schqpls, and only the 

' i r ' • ■ ^ u ' \ ^ 

Kemaitd,ng 5 percent in progtMis spoASore^' by^ non-educational, institutions. 
Three- fourths of ^these ^dults. seek. college credit :. toward twtfJ-year, four- 
year, or graduate dejgreeS^—three timetf, the proper jtion of part- time 
learners generally; and many of them enrolled in. high sdhools. see}c high 



school diplomas- or GEDs. 
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TABLE 4 



$ubj.(«cts Studied by fMr^-lime {.earners'. 
United State* , 1972 



• < • ■'•■•"! ' 

, . ITS Subieci Area . 7 


JNCES Survfey 


CNS Survey 


.Xiccupatipnal Training 


(46Z)*" 


'(35%)* 


technijc'al/vocational, a^lXls . \ 


22 


•' is-:.;. 


/ 'M^nagef'ial skills 


7 


10 


. • Prof essional skills . 


• 1? .. ;, 




• General Education 


(26) * 


(25) > 


^dalt basic education * 






4iigh school or college courses 


» » 

22 . 




/ / Hlgl]^ school cburaes , ' ; 
^: College courses . \ 
.'Graduate courses - 

^ .4 ' — 




7 ' 


Avpca^tionk^ Subjects . . 




, • ' " ' • 


. I^ersonal development 


10 . » 


- ' .11. ■/ 


HobbiefiT ^nd -crafts * ^ . 


9 = - 


' 25 


Religion and philosophy " « 


. 5" 




" r \ :1s (Nort^ and i?ecTeatlon 




13 


' Home aad* '£d9iily living 

. "• . ' " ' 




- _13 




- 3 • ■" 




Civics ahd.iuibllc affairs. 

' ■ - ' ^-./^ ' ' . ^ 


'2 . 




Other Sublect^ ./^ % ^ ^ 


• 

• •■• • -".^ 3 V " 





IfERJC 



1^ Percent^ea ^thin«each^iir^i total ^Aora tha£i ^reit percentage becauae some • . 
partlcipmikts studied Jl^ oAe. subject v^thln air area « Ovei^^all peip^ ' ' 

centagea tot^kl s6re tlten iC^^ . " . ^. 



No mdre thatf a thi^d/O'^ those'/eti^aged In avoc^tlonal or recreational 
courses are .studying ii|;Vehool« .or c olleges. .^The'ttest use a variety of 
agencies .ato(»*ln8t^to*s, ^he'^bst frequent being local conmunJLty organl-. 
nations. WhlU. .the large ti»^3orlty «rf Americans engaged la Occupational • 
training are • wglg'e-earaers-, these ?lVocatloriai subjects tend to be chpsen 
by adults currently not in the labor fo?ce'i sych as housewives. And 
tljefee C9uir^e8, In comparlstih to those In general education, are^^p*e^ popu- 
lar among older Americans and those without some college expefCence. By and 
largcj the participants in avocatlonal, activities want no credit for / 



their learning: only^ in safety courses, such as first-aid, civil emer- / 
gency training, and driver education, are as many as a fouYth of the^ ^ 
working toward skilrl certificates or licenses. In no other area dp more 
than prie- twelfth of theti ^eek certification. ' ' 

Across.rall subjects, however, certification appeal's to have become 
more important" in recent years. In 1962, only one-sixth of the courses 
taken, by part-time". learners nationally was for some type of credit (Joh^^ 

V • ' . ' 

stone ^d- Rivera, 1965). Inll972, the courses pf two out of every five 
-leattiers were belng^offeredf for credit (NCES survey) . According to' the 
NICES poll, half of these leamet's who seek, credit want high school ' 
or college credit—particularly tlie la|ttei?.' The o (her half peek other 
types of credfentlals, -sticb as eertlflfcat^ of accomplishment' and. occupar 
tioixa^l' licenses. ^ 



In 9um, the sil)[>ply of posts^condary opportunitieft for j>aft-*ti]fie 
leartiers nationally and in (Jalifornla appears to^ be aQ extensive outside 6t 
educational institution^ as ^irlthiti th^« Among, educational instltutione, 
the^ supj^ly is^s extensive amoi^ publlt scboola ismd private specialty 



schools as among colleges and universities; andAfithih California, the 

■ ' » > v 

supply is particularly extensive among its public schools and commvinlty 
colleges. Although more Americans are interested in vocational subjects 



than in general education or recreational courses, their vocational intyer- 
ests ar^ far more o^ten met by other agencies «than schools and colfeg^s. 
Scm)Ql8 and colleges do supply the bulk of postsecondary opportunities for 
credit and in general education subjects; but oveflll, botK oatioBally and 
in California 9 the majority of postsecondary opportunities ar^ not supplied, 
by strictly postsecondatjr insf Ipvtioiis.. In"short, while cjedleges and 
i^iversities^meet the btilk of denfand for full-time postsecondary educa- 
tioD, this is itQt ti^ue foJr part-time learning. ^ 



/ 



The Trend ^f.. D^n 




Rfeceat Attends in full-ttQe and par^time enrollments vjLthln colleges 
Apd univ|rsltie8 can help inr^prefllc^rig Jfhe future of these demands* T^im 
them/ it s,eems likely that •in coadng yeats^htlgher education instdLttitions 
Will be offerfi^ fatDflore Mpbqrtunities to part-t^pe learners. . 

Intreasef in enroJ^ytien'tslteg^tM^ and in the nation at 



large are cifrentiy^itcurting' mostly aoxMig par):-time stttdenks. For Example 
€tl^ number of' f uH^ttm^^ stuaents ;Ln Cali]Eo)mia*s- colleges and universities, 
increased drai^tipally in ^ the past decader-^from 320»OOD 1a 1963 to. 608,000 



in 1973> in good part becausej the» tiund>er of 18 to 24 year' olds grew so 

rapidly". The percentage incretee of th0se full-time student* Almost 

' , . • ^ » ; " * ' - - 

equalled thiit forv part-time students-«rll5 percent, jaomptred to 122. Buir 

between 197$^. and 19^3, the 4ff percent ihcireaae^of p^rtHitt^ students* far 
outstrlpfied t^e comparable 7 p€irc4%t jLticr^^^ in fiiil-tlii« entollee^* 



.21 



. t^tge^creases in part-tijrte enrollAents dre takinig p^ape iiatl/^liy 
as yiil: -a ^(V percent .growth in d^gr^-cWit ewollae^^^ 



• ' ^^ind 1974, coiip^red tOxPnJ.y a Iff p^ercenf iticr^e in coBMrablevfiill-tlae 

, ^^enrolLi^tt^ Data-in Table 5; fee tot ly rfeleksed bTtSie Bureau ot the * 

• » ' . • * ' 

Ce«8u« and baaed its annd^i^ surveys /^f 48^000 household^v >t»oy tfa^se * 
..changes among.^18 .to 34,ye4tr '^ids: pajrt-time ^drollment^ have increased 
.f^ve times, as /ast. in the pa^t fo^r^years as have full^^ia* enrpliments. 

/; ^ • ^ * , ::i 

/And %rith riispect to^adUlts over 35-^mos't of whom can attend collie onl}v 
on a §ar|-time basis- if at aU^he October 1974 s^urvey indi^tes that 
as\iaatldty as l,OS5,Ot)0 Aaeric^s xer,B enroiled: a 'figure up 30 percent' 




;ffoja'i973.\ 



r ^ 



•. •'1 



,J>egre^-credit Bftx<?llffleht8 on a part-tii^e basis Beeai t9 be grgtlng.. 



tastexf pSk^ noo*dejgp:^e entolli^^ts either ih non^cz'edit coll^ge^'courses 



if' . 




/ Part-Titoe'and,FufjPri«e Enrollments 'o/ 
''\ :1B to. 34 ^e^ic Olds in*Degre|^Prograai8 N^^onal^y ^ 



7 Year 
1 X970 
^> 1972 ' 

• Percent qf ' Increase 
* 1970-1972 (Two years) 
-1972-1974 (Two years) 
1970-I97ji <Poar years) 



tart-tlae 
• 


' Full-tiae 


a, 650, 000 


5,763,000, 


1»999,000 


6,309,000 

/ ' = . 


2,476,000 


6,34^,000 


21Z 

• 


9Z 


24 


. i'; 


50 


• 

10 



Soutirce.' U.S. BorMo of the Census amiual surv^ ot 48^000 hous^id^. 



ir 



.or in noii-de^ree; scJio<>l3C ' "ISte .SO .perce^^ Incr*^ oVer*four ife«r»:io-^, 
thepe di6grfee*credlt students is more than double t^tw ^lip^^ tt:u4^ts in (> v> /' * 
.411 types or programs over the , three years^ fros 1969 'l^ - 19 72. Esr-^t'j^ • ./* ^ . 

^ taeasured by ,|:he . bureau of the 6 shows tite ^' . ^ . * . 

ItJcations used by all.y|OTt-timeJ.earners in theae/tM^/yMtevv W tha\' 

exception of proprietary schools, the use pf, aU locations, incti^*!* ; 

• * ' ' . . . . • - - # " ^- ' . • . > 

- — ^ " ^ . - 

durlt^ Chjs ^etiod; but the largest identifiable lncrBase~65 percent— / !/* 

.:.c«:c^ri:ed amonj;. two.-year coil^ges^ . followed by ^uch non-acadeaic orjgiiilz-. ; 
. r \ r . . ' : . 

'-''^ay.ons as conmunlty groirps .and associations. r^. 

Par t-T imiB, Enrbliments Nationally by InstrOctlonai Source, ' . • 

1969 and. 1972 



Source 


1969 ' • . 
Participants 


' ' 1972 
^^tidpants 


Percent , 
Change 


Public Grade School or 
High School 


1,976,000 


2,200,000 


* 

+11.6 


' Private Vocational^, Jra^,, , 

• ' Qt ^tisineds 'School* 
• • 


• •••'*■■"*'' 
1,504,000 


. 1,393,000 


♦ -7.3 


2'-year College^or Technical 
Institute 


1,550,000 


2,561,000 


..+65.2 


4^year* College or University 


2,831,000 


3,367,000 


+18.9 


Employer 


' 2,274,000 


2,613,000. 


+14.9 ; 


Community Organization . 


1,554,000 


1,996,000 

• 


+28.4 


Other (labor unions, prtf- 
fesslonal associations, 
hospitals, tutors) 


_.2,552,,000 


3,360,000 


• 

+31.6 


Mot Reported « 


,54.000 


98.000 


J 

+81.4 


Total (u'nduplicated cotfnt) * 


13,04i,006 


15,734,000 


+20.6 


Source: 1969 and 1972 VCES surveTS. reported In Financing Part«^tiBe Stodenta 
(Washington: American Council on Education, 1974). 
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In California:, ^rt-tioe enrollments In . coittlEunfty colleges have sjteilarly 
^.focre^sed more rapidly than in^any othet typa of .college or. unlvaraity» as ^ . 
Ta^le 7 indicates. It 'shevs the humbers of pVt*time students enirblled/ih 

t - - . • ' y% ^' ^, ' • -y/ 

four types of jCalifornia colleges ajid universities* in 1963, }970, and 1973. 
. The 127 percent increase amojig Vonnunitjt college part-tlm^ studenta ovet'Jthls 
decade tincXlidlng a 48 percent increase from 1970 to 1973 alone) accounts 
ior.^O perc.^t of the.to^^al gain in part-time enrollmettis among all four 

types of college and university. And e3ccef>t for the University ^of California, 

* * i. ♦ ■ • 

afl four itypes have not only .doubled their part-rtime enfol.lments during tjie- 
decade,' but increased the^ at an* increa^ftig rat«. Overdlli Califoifnia^B >. 

; ... • . ' • - 

PaH-^T-lme EnrollmeMs in California. CoH^ • 
• . • Universities, 1963-73 • ; V';-;.^^ 

* * ' • / : . /California ' Univet-t . .* - 

' . . ^ • . State. Urtt- .aity- of 



Colleges atitmtions Colleges nla.. Total 



ear 



m3 - 


239,787 


I9,b49 


52,920' 


.4,431 


315,187 


1970 . • /: . 


^69,397 


29,751 


■75,683 


5,840 


479,67; 


1973 


5^5,241 


39,537 


ld7,590 


'.6;T4i; 


699,1,09 


Per^ient of Incr^se 










> 


1963-1970 (Seven years) 




; 56Z 


41Z 




;51X. 


1970-1^73 <Three year«) 


*8 . 


33 




. '"h s ■ • 
15 . : 


46 


1963-1973 .(Ten year?). 


127 


108 ' 


'•■ ^ 

103 


52 r 


122 



Source : Total aftd F^l-Time Enrolli^ents^ Caiitomia Iitatitutions of jUl^ber ^ 
plication , \ (S^^r^iento; State DeparUft^ of \llnance)4 In all instmces, 
figures are the^ differences b^tiieen "tfotal'* and "full-jtime" entolda^ts 
reported each^all hy, the institiitions to tite Calif oi^ia Foatsekdiidary v 
EduoatlDn Coaodssibn (formerly the Coordiii^tl|k|t Council Hlj[y|iem Education). 



colleges and universities have expanded the^r part-time enrollnei^ts 
•percent ov^r the ten years and in th6 three years between 1^70 and 1973 
alone Uavf increased them 46 percent. * * 

What has caused this more than doubling of part-time enrollments ia 
Pali£(^mia ing&en ye^rs, when the adult population of the state aged 21 
and over increased only 31 percent, bftweeti 1:960 and 1973? Among the » ' 
reasons 2ire undoubtedly increased affluence,, the a>^ildfoillty oTlfedu-*-*^^ 
cational opportiinities, and the rising l^vel of educ^ticm- among adultsr 
But^ltom the results of two national surveys conducted a deca3'e'*apartr:T> - 
'that in 1962 by Johnstone and 4llver a and that ia 1972 by the Commission 
on Non-Traditional. Stttdy — several .additional observations catt be<jna4er^ 
^ First, a marked increase has occurred nationally in the proportion t>f 
advi^t^^tudying avocational or non-occupationaj subjects. In 1962, for * , 
example > an e^t^p^jted 24 percent Wiere (l^rsuing hobby and recreational topics v 
compared to 42 percent in 1972;. and the sttidy of £i»ner^3 fln^<|ofii-fff ayi^jgf tft' ^ ' ^ 



increased somewhat well — from an estimated' 15 percent to 25 percent. On 
the other hand, proportional decreases occurred" among vocational subjects* 

Second, as mentioned ^rlier, earning credit for these learning activi- 
ties has become more prevalent. Approximately one in three part-time 
learners received credit in 1972, compared to one in six ten years earlier* 

Third i the most frequently cited reason for learning in both surveys 
was that of becoming better informed; but this reason was mentioned much 
more often in 1972 than In the earlier survey (by 55 percent, conpared to 
37 percent). In contras^^ job-related reasons were Ireportad less often in 
1972. For example, a new job was mentioned by only hdl^'^ as many responi^etits''" 
as in 1962 (18 percent, compared to 36 percent). At the same tiae» getting 



away from dally routines mi not&i about t%d.ce as often In 1972 thari In 
1962 (W percent, compared ro lar p^^ 

. In short, the desand for continuing education appac^tly /Is becoming 
less Job-oriented and nore cultural and avocatloiial. It Ijr extending 
beyond occupational i:equlrMents to personal fulflllseht and -effective- 
ness. It has increased oVer past , decade f^steV than the growth in 
|K>pulat^p;i. It has affiected the plana and prograas of all poitsecondary 
.,i^^%^^^i^o^s-'partlculAxXf s aaong •California's colleges and universities, 
-ths-coBBttmttjr coileges. It now InVoives fully o^e-fourth of~»ll CallfoiS 

nia adult*; although as" pointed earlier, 4.t i9 not \mljEoini^ro98 all r 

\. ..-v. :/:--:-:: ^- vq , ^t-lj-'-^V-- • ■ ' " " ' • 

socioeci^pomic group*.,' Most Vide4te^'i»^' ttt|"'Wil-"e*a«t«^ »aa^ w«ll-. ^ 

'^Hf leaa^t, coottoii; a»ong tfte elderly, i^he, lea* educAted, koA the 

pbpr., And it sl^pws no Slj^ii 'xiI^,1i)i?jreMfiJBg:^ f ujttwe- yfe«r>. - 

, teglslatora and otjiets a?^. disagree ab^m^iiiM^her^^^ of tbis-deund 

lis iiistlf i€a--^thfer V fovv^ttipW, -idEl .tb«B «fat^ W axr^eaenely; e/- 

, gaged in study; act«j«ily.jieed this elflucation. They BQst. likely wiir also 

disagree aboiit* the ^ea^tent of Calif cnmia^S' r^ponslM . . 

meet this demand with public support. \ And certainly they will haVe differ- ' 
*" ' ' ' ' ' ' i ^ ' ' - ' ' * 

ent* opinions about i^te numbers of Calif omians i4io may really need further^ 

education beyond these who are already actually engaged In it. Itut no one 

can deny that ^the Millions Qf Calif omians now participatiiig in it believe 

that ^hey need postsecondary '«ducatlon~that^they desire it and seek to 

benefit from it. 

"I'm Interested in courses for^ advtncement on sflary^step schedule and 
for personal interest and development if I fael I c«n ^afford them says a^, 
elementary school teacher in the Lsmont Sc^l District sboul her studies. 



"Planning. to take soiie In-servlce ^nursing specialties through the hospital, 
reports ^'registered nurse at Pecalta Hospital; "Interested! In mu^lc appre-^ 
elation and many general Interest courses ."sas tlae and energy ^llpw." 
"I feel I want to^contlniie In school far personal fulflllnent as well 
as advantaged 'In job opportunities/' states the administrative assistant. « 
^1^ a»Saata Cruz community service ^program* And the manager of a utllUty 
company plant on the north coast say^, "It will always be necedsary to 

u. " - , ,y 

^ke^p up with new developments ±ji the * science Vb£ management. I accom*- 
plish jtbls ta^k, for the most par|#by an extensive personal reading 

c , ' y <, . - • - . 

program; however,^ 1 may "take classroom or foilBal^ course* training 9? 1 
epcj^iin^er spealal ^reas^^ af^'in teres t* (i.e. » .organj^atlohiil-btihavlor , deci*^ 
sion science, etc/) My Immediate educationalr goals are more cultural 
enriobfltent: an interest developed duiring an exti^ive and Intensive 
course of study I jttist completed." ^ ^ 

At the very least f these and the hundreds of tliousands of other v 
Californians wfao^^are engaged in contiiiued learning d^n^trdte a lev^i^ ^ 

of demand for education that mbst people would agree is the 'minimum 

». • ' , ~ • ' - ' 

definition of California's need for pbstsecond^ry alternatives in the 

future* ' , . ^ • . ^ ^ ' " \ 



* ir. POtENTIAL INTEREST 



Whil* nearly 4 million Califqmians are currently enrolled either 
full-tim6 or part-time- in pdstsecqndai'y ^du^tion, somewhere Between 
/7.« «nd 9 million are Interested in participating in it, according to 
the Postsecondary Alternatives survey conducted in November 1974, 
Tbree out of fevery five of the eurvejr respondents indicated that they 



i»ould like to engage ip some form of further learning beyond high school 

^ithin the pext two years.. , ^ - / 

^ - ^ '.' ' ^ ' . • ' 

I Thus inter^t in postsecondary alternative in California i^.tj^itC^ 
/ •as^luglDaBr current enrollments^ . . 

! ^ ' ^ . ' ' 

' Who Aye the Potential Learners? - ^ 

These potential learners Include both those currently enrolled in 
courses who hope to continue their studies and also those who for some 
reason— constraints of time, enencgy, money^ or geography, for exan^le^- 
are not now participating. They include housewives previously experi- 
enced in business who would like to update their office skills ^ college 
te^M^ers who seek further study to upgrade their teaching, uneiq^loyed 
library assistants who find local university fees prohibitively expensive; 
and f amets and ranchers who ne^d more f ielfi courses from agricultural 
extension. , 

Table 8 shows the proportion of these potential learners noag vajrious 

. *1 • - ■ ' . ^ ^ - - ^ 

spctoeconoiac groups along with the proportion; pf these same groups already 

enreUed In ^further learning. As it. indicates, while 21 percent of thpse 

interviewed In the survey are »gw enrolled, ^9 percent want to be enrolled ' 

durl^ the next ti«o years. All categories of respondents show at leMt a 

M« -pajoritjr intereited ia further leamliig with theja^eptioa of only three: 



, . TABLE 8 

Demographic Characteristics of Caii-fomia^s Potential Learners 



and Current Participants in Further Education 



Potential 



Category 




- Learnetft 


total. ? 


. 1048 


59Z , 


Sex' ' Malet ' 


* * • , 

430. 


- • ■ .61 


. Female 


618 


58. . 


Age ' 18~2» ,, ' 


287 


83 


30-39 


232 


69 



^0-49, 



V 48 



Current' j. 



•24 
18 



-35 
2fl- . 

.'•18 



4^0 and older * > 


2,21 


20 

• 


3 


Race White - 


; 892 


58 


20 


Spanish surname 


69 


. 65 ~ 


15 


Black 


67 


64 


20 


Educational Attainment ^ 








Less than high school diploma 


217 . 


35 • 


4 


Hfgh school graduate 


288 


53 


10 


Up to i years of college 


335 


72 


29 


Four-y#ar college graduate 


134 


73-*, 


44 


Gr|^uate degree holder 


74 


77 


...46 


Occupational Category 








Laborer 


27 


41 


.4 


Service 


83 


70 


^20 


^Skilled craftsman 


254 


. 57 


15 


Sales/Cletilcal 


153 


67 


24 


Professional/Managerial 


325 


72 


26 


• 

Annual Income 






1 


: — ' ' ^ 








Under $7,000 


254 ' 


^ 57 


18 


$7,000 - $9,999 : 


126 


50 


22 


$10,000 - $14,999 


218 


64 


22 


$15,000 and over 


388 


...66 


23 



Source: Postsecondary Alternatives survey. Questions 2^nd 1. 



.older adults, high school dropouts, and agricultural and industrial 
laborers, where only 20 percent^ 35 percent^ and 41 percent respectively . 
express interest. \^ , - . . 

Numerically, the gap between actual participation and desired pdrti- 
. #' ' - * ' , ' 

cipation is particularly wide among two groups, Mexican-Americans and 

service workers, wher^ 50 percent more of each group seek furtheV learning 

* ,than are now enrolled- But based on current rates of participatJLon, Dri^-' 

^J^°f.^^°0?l^y^'th^ gap'-ift witfesT among the groups with least participants- 

Thus six times as many Califomians over 60 years old would like to enroll 

as the 3 percent of them who are now enrolled; nearly nine times as many 

high school dropouts want to participate as their 4 percent of current 

participants; and fully ten times as many laborers seek furtlier education 

as their current 4 percent. In short, current enrollments are not neces- 

^ t 

sarily accurate guides to present interests. 

Examining the Several groups of potential learners, these character- 
istics stand out: 

• In terms of men and women, Califomians interested in further education 
are, like those currently enrolled part-time, almost equally divided 
between the sexes • ^ 



• In terms of age, more young' adults between 18 and 29 jr ears* ^Id— five out 
of six of thein--are interested in^ education than th&^ in any other category 
in Tablets, With each decade, interest declines sharply, until only one out 
of five Califomians over age 60 retains an interest* This decline, however 
may not be due siisply to loss of interest during'aging; as noted' earlier, 
people yiho liave had more schoolixlg generally seek still mori, and' younger - 
Califomians have by and large had more schooling t^an older. 



• • According to ethnic*. background, although GaiifDrnia's e.thnic minorities.. 

... '• ' ■■ .• • - •• . "-' ■ • \ 

are earo-lled-nd. more frequently than whites^ they are more commonly ija- 
terested in enrolling — with the gap between Interest and present partlci- 
pationr particular-ly high for Mexican-Americans. " 

• According to educational" att^rin^ent, interest in education Is not as 
diM|p,roportioy^tely 41stribtrPed' as "curt^'nt' participatlen: Only twice as many 
college-trained Calif ornians want further learning as do those who never 

^graduated from high school while over seven times as many actually partici- 
pate. Some of this difference, as noted above, may stem from the concurr^^t 
influence of age; but clearly education itself tends to whet the educational 
appetite. _ . 

• Among occupational groups, the greatest interest exists among profes- 
sional and managerial workers; but the greatest gap between participation 
and* intere^st occurs ^mong service workers. 

• In terms of income groups, the only notable xiifference.occurd in the two 
lowest income categories. More Calif ornians in the lower of the two seek 
further education than in the higher, although fewer of them currently • 
participate — both facts due, perhaps, to their economic needs. 

These data on potential learners within California have^ cl^ose simi- 
larity to those gathered on Americans in generalr^three^ years ago by the 
Commission on Non-Traditional Study (Carp et al , ^974);* and they are con- 

• The differerice between the 59 percent of Calif ornians who express art 
inte;r^st in further education and the 77 percent of the national CNS 
study who expressed'^a similar interest probably results more from a 
difference between the two questions than between people themselves. 
The Commission on Noi^Traditional Study asked ^'is theri anything in 

^ particular (hat you'd* like to know more about, or would like to learn 
. how to do better?^" while the Postsecondary Alternatives survey in » . 
^ California asked specifically "Within the next two years > ,w^uld you • 
, like to engage in some form of further leamlt^ beyond hl^ school?" 



I 

t 



firmed by ©ore limite4 studies among Calif ornfa*. adults. For e^amplp, in 

a survey of the adult population of Las Angeles County, the Unlvetslty ^of * , 

California fowid that 64 percentpof the hlgh-'school graduates replied 

* • y . » 

affirmatively to the question, "If in the near future, you could go to \ J ' 
college on a part-time basis withc^f- giy%t^uPTOtir-^ or^^ouf offter 
tulf-tlme activities, wouid you like to do it?" (University of Callfor- 
nia, tt74, p. 9). , Through it3 Extended University, the University of 
Califoritia could^^^ve only 17 percent of these Los Angelenos, but even 



this percentage^ came to an estimated 811,000 individuals. 

Similarly, as part of a series of studies of identified target popu- 
lations for the California State University and Colleges, researchers have 
found extensive J^terest in further study toward degrees and certificates 
among e^loyees of various state agencies; for example, among 67 percent 
of 4,442 employees of the Department of Mental Hygiene, among 80 percejrtr 
of 1,187 staff members of the California Youth Authority as well as 4^447 
employees of the Department of Human Resources, and among 83 percent of 
2iAh2 members of the California Highway Patrol (Godolphin; Holmgren; 
Kramer, n.d.). In co,ntrast, considerably less interest in college courses 
has been found by tht California Coordinating Council on Higher Education 
among residents of the state's largely rural northeastern counties. There 
only 33 percent of^thoae interviewed in a 1972 survey of 1,628 household^ 
were interested themselves in twd^^ or four-year college study or knew cijpme-^ 
one in their home was interested (California ^Coordinating Council, 19>2). 

All such, statements ot interest must be discounted in predicting 
demand, course, since many people interested in further education don't 
catJ3L_eut their interests.^ Thus Kelly Black (1972, p. 15) has estimated 
that up to_50 percent of the people in the Shasta College area wha clalai 

37, ■-; . ■,. . '. 
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an interest in some day. earning a, coXlege degree or credential are^unlikely 
to follpw through; and by a series p£ screening d^^^H|> Frank* Slroky has 
been able to discount statements o f ^n t erest v|jfeP^^'^^|)M|^^'^^^ * - 

' ^ StaW^ttttwMjtey^^aj^^ * 

tlal enrollment^ ^(1974)'*. Ils^^j^t^feie thte irktioh,^' education 
may screen out* as many, as 90 perq^nt of Interest respottse» In predlctlhg 
enrollments (Ross, *Browa, and Hassel, 1972; Fllnn^ 1973; State Univetslty 
of Nebraska, 1973); and California planners must also dlscou|;it some. 

But nonetheless,^ the wish for postsecondary opportunities in Calij^ofnia 
is widespread among the ddult population, and is over twice as frequent as 
participation. Although most common among the well-off, in comparison 
with present pa^rticipants it is proportionally strong among^ the less 
privilegfed. Ip every community and in all walks of life—from Indian 
Center members in central Lofe Angeles to Rotary QJub^^i^bers in Eureka, 
from Head Start workers in Auburn to nutrition ^ijies in Bakersficld, from 

drug abuse counselors in Santa Cruz to the ladies iji a quilting class in. ' 

\ ' ' \' ^ / 

Northridge — literally millions of Calif orirlans seek postsecondary alternatives. 

• - ' • ^-—^ — , — « 

^ ^ * Reasons for Further Education ^ 

. Why do Californians want further" education? 'Overwhelmingly to improve 

^ their lives by becoming more knowledgeable, effective and happy ^ by in- 
creasing their incdme, and being better informed. 

-For example, those interviewed for the Postsecondary Alternatives 
survey on the average noted four reasons out- of a list of ten. A clear 
majority chose two of them — "to be better informed; gain hew knowledge, 
cultural enrichment, etc.". and "for personal satisfaction and personal 
happiness." £ven the least freqa^tly nyted— "to be Cbetteif/^a^ent, 

^, •. ^ ^ ■ , ^ -57'; / ^ 

• husband, or wife" — is a goal , fci4|oi|e b»m^ ^ «very fi]^e. 

-cD?r>--'-- -- ^- ■ -■■ -Ji^. :im^£si: 








Jable 9 shows tht proportion of Calif omUns agreeing vith these ten 

• reasons, list^' in descendlng'^ordcp of selection. -^As CUn te SfeettV t^e'* ^ 
^ • ; J. ^ 4^. 

i t^.0iSfit;<^ntfM3pn^-^^^ Ihformatlon and knowledge, and personal satls- 
rf action and. happiness — are consistently the most Important across all 
groups; whether fcategorized by sex, age, or educational attainment, ex- 
cept In two cases. In these—among minorities and -laborers at unskilled 
Jobs~tmproved Income and job preparation are equally or more commonly 
Impoi^t^nt, * ^ , . 

•^Sy^ sex, more men' and women waftt further educa^n for occupational * 
reasons* In contrast, women more t)ften than men seek education to meet 
new people and to'^g^ away'' from daily routines, and to become a better 
parent or spouse* , - ' . 

♦ By age, job preparation and improve'S income generally decline is 

it. ' * t 

reasons during the decades, as do interest^ earning a degree and . in 
becoming a Setter spouse or parent • For seiilor citlzffis, inforjnatlon and 
personal sat;lsfactlon dominate all the others. 



X 



• AmonU minarlties, increasing otfe's income is equal to, or more Important 
than any other reason. Other, utilitarian* jgoals are also somewhat niore ' 
common than among whites* . ' 

• In terms of educational attainment, the only major <rend is {or those, 
with more schooling to agree about the i>iportance of ^Information, 'knowledge 
and cultural enrichment. • ' ' . 



V* 



• Among lah^ers and service worker^', as amcAg low-lncoaa respondents, 
improved Income is mentioned at least as f^equentl/as better information 
or pW8o«l satisfaction. ^ ' * ; • * • 
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Overall, CaUfiornlans shar^ similar goals abbtit continued learning 
with AMricans at large.. Thus, wltlr, a f«|f ezceptlpns, thel* goals agree^ 
with the r^dkttgs of 21 ce^Bons that\tl»e Cowilsslon on Non-Tra<tttlonal 

Study, found were- checked |8 "very inpoVtint" ixx Us 1972 national study 

• \ ' ■ . ' ^ ^ . ■ - - 

^Carp et al ^ 1974) : \ , v 

Beco«e. better in£oned, personal enjoyatetr and envic;}»ent 56% 

Becone a happier person . \ \ 37 

Curiosity, J^eam lor the, $ake of learning \ , 35 

Be a better parent, husband, or wife' \ ^ m ^ 

Work towards Certification or licensing \ .v * 27 

become a more 6f fectlve citizen ^ ^ 26 

Help get a new job 25 

1^ Meet ^he r^ulreiients^ oi~^ «q>loyer, -profession ^ — — 

or soAeoae In authority ' \^ ' 24 

Work towatds a degree '^21. 

Feel a sense of belonging - ' 20 

Get away f ron the routine of dally living . • \ 1$' 

Meet newt people • 19 

Improve my spiritual well-being . . * . • 19 , ^ 

Help to advance In present job ^ , ^ 17 

Better understand community probleas ^ . -17* 

Works towards solution of prpblims ^uch as : ^ 

discrimination and pollution , . '^s 

team more abo0t mj'?imfp backgrouiid and culture . \ W ' 

Meet requirements for getting into an educational progrm 43 

^ Be better a>le to serve my. church 11 

Get away from personal problems , - ^11 • 

Other, No response ^ ^ . . #18 

* . , ' ' ' ? • ^ \, ' 

Of the gbsls cowon to both studies. Calif omiaa* rfnk becdalnc a ^ • 

•-• " V " ; - ■ - . \ 

better parent or si>puse' considerably loi^r , than, the natloiMa CHS sawle-r \ 
•perhaps because of the larger than usual prmportlon of older. and single 
adults In California. Otherwise, tLlr' aiw are similar and chiefly 
those of undetstandltag and personal fu^ 

" ' • / * 

( * • ' • ^ ^ 

' Interests in Learning * , ' 

. In California, adult educationai dnterests are extraordinarily varimd:* 
from accototing, agriculture, astronomy, and aviation through coronary ca?e. 



11 



drill presd operation, Latla. and lav enfof cement to pipe fitting, welding, 
mrltlng^.and zoology. 

ealifornia adults are Interested almost equally in work-related 
learning and general education. For example^ of the ten subjects 6f *^ 
greatest interest to potential learners, five of ebem are definitely voca-^ 
tional: business, law, nursing, accounting, and computer science,^ On .the " 
other hand, the other five may bie as cotomonly avocational as occupational: 
art, psychology, English, Spanish, and history.* . 

Talkie 10 lists all 16? subjects mentioned by these respondents^ in 
or<ler of their frequency and alphabeticaHy-within-^requiBncles.— Extrapalated 
.to the adult population of California at large,, it would indicate that as 
many as 700,000 Califomians^ are likely to be interested iii studying art 
or business, while as few as, 8400 may be interested in such specialties 
as optics, pathology; pharmacy, psychiatry, radiology, respirator therapy, ' 
or veterinary medicine. 

Among the generalizations warranted from this list are^.at least three: . 

Firsts the topics are by and large. serious rather than frivolous/ 
^ey indicat;e areas of* long-term interest and conmitment^^and they dhould ** 
dcbDOndjtrrate that the educational concerns of adults are not litni't^ to 
square dancing^ wine tfastlng^ 4nd macrame. 

Second, thery^are sophisticated ia[* scope and specialized in Sept h^ * 
They extend beyond introductory generalisations and laieaental survey 
courses itito postdoctoral and ^professional .specialties. 



Of the 42t r€f8pondent8 who naaed the^jpost cononly desired subject of all 
— art— picobably jK>#t lUre interested in art for enjoyment, but four of them 
are i|ieci£ically. inter€?8ted in camnerical att for: vocatjlo&al reasona. 
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TABLE 10 



Nonber of ftiespoodents Identlfyltigr ^ Topic ijt Re8{>0ti8e to Questlo^% 

^*iftMit Is-the one ^vbiect; topic; t>r' skill that you would like to 
, i[ ' * ^ • study or learn more about?^' , | 



• ' . Siibject 

Art (including comnercial 

and eraphic art) 42 
Busine^ (including business 

administration, management, 

law, and education) ^ ' 33 

PsycKotDgy^ ^ 26 
English (incliiding business ■'^ 

English, learning to speak 

Engl^ish and imp^^oving my 
^ English) 20 
Lav (including legal aid) 20 
Nursing (including licensed 

visiting home nursing and 

nurses' aide) . - - , ^ 19 
Spanish (including Spanish 

%nr iters) - J-^^ 

Accounting (incljidlng tax ' 
^_Acc9unting and CPA) ? * ^ 15. 
Computers (including computet 
.^science, programming, and 

dat^ processing ) 
History (including vbrld and 

California history) 
Languages ' (no specific ope) 
.ttathema tics'/ 
AutQ ^Repair 'or. mechanicfs 
' Migfdicine (including medical 

physics) *\ . * ^ 
Real Estate 

SocjK^logy . 
Child Study (including child 
development » yovth, health,- 

• care, and pdy ecology) ^ .8 
Electronics , ^ .7 

.Music • * • ' ' 7 

Office Work, Skills, or Practice / > 
Seiripg ' ^ * 7 

fetching (including teaching 
techniques, kindej^garten, 
secondary school ,^ advance^ 
teaching, and teacher** aidej. 7 
Typing 7 
Weldlnff ' 7 
Education ..(includitig eldsentary ^ 

'^education) * . 6 

French . • 6 




ERLC 



Subject ^ N 

Biology (including marine biology) 5 

Creative Writing 5 
.Counseling (including adolescent, 

college, ani^ psychological) 5 
Interior Decoration or Design 5 
Lav Enforcement 5 
H^aagenent 5 
Drama, Acting or Theater ^ ^ 4 
Engineering (including architec- 
tural or electrical) 4' 
Horticulture (including gardeiU.ng) 4 
Marketing 4 
Political Science 4 
Animal Science or Husbandry ^ 4 
Broadcasting .4^ 
Carpentry ' t ^. > - 3 
yHaildi capped (including working 3 
"with retarded) * '3» 
Human Behavior ^ 3 
Literature (including English 

and' Modern American^ ^ 3 

Philosophy ' / 3 

Upholstery * * / -3 

Woodworking ' " ;. 3 

Administration of Justice * 2 

Agriculture • . 2 

Astronomy ^ ^ * ^ 2 

Chemistry (including cbemis'try r 

of plants ^and foods) \ ^ 2 

piti^fn^faip 'instVuction ^ ^ 2 

' rlMmu I'll cat iohg \ / . ' 2* 

Coronary Care or Cardiology * , . 2 
Contracting .2 

Cosmetology ^r Be^uticiaii 2 

Criminology* / - 2 

Dentistry « - 2 

Firi^ Fighting'* or Fire Science 2 

Geology * , ^ ' 2 

BaMicrafts . 2 

Key Punching' ' * '2 

M^ical' Assistant or Receptionist 2. 
Navigation ^ . ' '2 

fhitritidi^ / . ' 2 

Painting ^ ' 2 

Physiology, 2 

^Mno ^ 2 

(cAitliiMd) 



V* 
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Table 10 (continued) 



Subject 

Reading ' 
-'Radio-Television ^"--^ 

* Science ^ 
Shorthand 

Sign Language 

Social Service or Welfare 

TV or Radio Repair or Mechanits 

Theology 

Truck Driving (including diesel) 

Zoology - 

Adi;[iiT)istratiQn 

American Civilization 

Aviation 

Baking 

Banking and Finance 
Bartending * . .* 
Bible Study- - ' , 

Bpiler Technician 

* Building Maintenance 
Cake Decorating 
Cartooning 

* Clerical 
Creative 
Dqpe 

Drill Press, Advanced 

Drawirfg^^ 

Earth Science ' 

Electrical ' ^ . ' ■ 

Electrolysis 

Entomology 

Envtronmei>tal Planning 
Farm Machinery 
Fashion Design 

Financial Managanent,- , ^ 

Food ' / ' 

FoFestry ^» 

Furnibur^ Finishing . , 

Geograpjiy 

Glass ^ 

Golf . / / 

'Greek ^ - ' 

Health and Diet * • ^ 

Heavy Equipment Operating 

High School Diploma . .. 

Home Etbnomics ; 

Home Making 

fltlla Dancing ' ^ 

Hbuseplants J 

Humanities ^ v 

Italian 



N 



Subject 



2 Jewish History 
2 • Kinesiology 
2 Landdcap ing ^ 
2 Latin 

2 Librarian - ^ . 

2 Lip Reading ' ' 

2 V Livestock, 

2 Locksmith . 

2 Metric Measurement 

2 Midd Improvement 

. Natural Childbirth Teacljiing 
Natural Living . 
Naturalist 
Nuclear' Energy 
Optics ' 

Parents' Education 
Pathology 
Patt^ern Design 
Pharmaceutical . 
Rfaysical Science 
Pilot a Boat " ' 

Pipe Fitting 
. Photography 
Physical Education 
Politics 

Pottery - > ^ . 
Psychiatry 
Printing ' • 
Fubiic Administration 
Public Health 
Public Relations ' 
Radiology , ^ ' 
R^fri^er^rtion 
Religion . 
Respirator Therapy 
Secretarial Work 
Sailing 
Singing 

Special Bducation 

S*lrituaXi«fl and ESP 

S&lhed Glass 

Statistics ^ 

Stock Keeping ' 
^ ^upervisioQ # 

Tailoring . 

Taxes \ 

A*Trade * 
Veterinary Medicine 
/ Voice 
" Writing 



, courses into postdoctoral and pro£e«0^1onal specialties. 

Third, they are overwhelmingly and conventionally rktijonal^-desplta ~ 
California '.s reputation for the occult, the arcane, and the sensory. Only, 
a few of them would not have credibility within existing academic or bccu- 
pational traini-ng circles: The bulk of them eithepc'are or could be 
subje^cts of instruction in some school, 'college, University, or job* 
tr^inin^ program somewhere, ^. c' - 

Part of the reason for the level of these interests lies irf the fact 
that palifornians are better^ educated than theiiL cbunterp'arts elsewhere 
in the nation. This" difference in educational attainment may accoimt for 
some of the deferences in Table 11 between their educational interests 
and those of Americans surveyed by 'the Commission on Non-Traditional Study. 
While the extent of their vocational interests (47 percent) and their 
recreational interests (13 percent) dprrespond with the national percentages, 
it seems highly signifi9ant tti^t Calif ornlans are twice as frequently inter- 
ested in general educaticm as^ the national sample (27 to 13* percent) • • For 
example, 7 percent of them are interested in fpreign langttages, /ciaipared 
to only 2 percent nationally; and 5 p^rx:ent. want tcr study; the social 
sciences and the physical sciences each,' compared ta 1 percent or ledil 
of the national sample. V *\ ' 

Thu's tlie major ^uhject-matter difference between California's pcten-r 
tlal learners^ and thqse iri the nation at large Occurs over- the central 
academic subjects of collegea^and universities: the humanities and scienc^T 

Table 12 analyses differences among Callfornians thooselves' on their 
subject-matter interests, ^ith ^the subjects 'categorized iqto eight major 



-TABLE 11 



First-Choice Leacnihg Interest of 
t^lifomians and National CNS Sample 



Calif. Nation 



Subject 
Vocational Subjects 


1 AT/ 

1974 


1972 


Subject 


1974 


47Z 


46% 


Hobbled an'd Recreation 


13 


Agriculture 


1 


• 

3 


Crafts 


3 


Architecture 


0 


1 


• 

Fine and Visual Arts 


. 7 


Business Skills 


9 


9 


' Flight Training 




Commercial Art 


1 . 


2 


Perfermiing Arts 


2 


Computer Science 


3 


2 


Sports and Games 


1 


CosmeVology 


*- 


1 


Travel 7^ 


0 


' Education \ 


•4 


1 




« 


Engineering 


1 


2 


Home and Family Living 


6 


• Ihdustr^al Trades 


6 


4 




Law 


3 


2 


• Child development 


2 • 


Management Skills, 


4 ♦ 


a « 


Garderiing 


1' 


nedicai jiecnnplogy 


1 


2 


Home Repairs 


1 


Medicine 


2 


1 


Sewing, Cooking 


2- 


Nursing 


3 


4 




Salesmanship 


2 


1 


Personal Development 


4 • 


Technical Skills 


.6 


5 






General EdiK^ation 






Invesbnent 


■ * 


27 


13 


Occult Sciences\ 


.*, " 








Personal' Psychology 


3 


Basic Education 


1' 


4 


Physical Fitness 


. 1- 


Biological Sciences 


2 • 


1 






Creative Writing 


1 •. 


" 1 


Religion 


1 


English Language 


2 - 


1 




Humanities > 


4' 


2. 


Public Affairs 


1 


Languages ' * « 


7 


. 2 






Physical Sciences 


5 


0 


Citizenship ^ . 


* ' 


Social Sciences 


5 , 


.1 


Conmtmlty problems 


* - 



Calif. Nation 
1972 



13Z 



Conapier Education 
Envxroomental Studies 

Ot^r Topic 



* Leds than .5 percent 



* 

Ik. 



3 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2r 

12 

4 
2 

2. 
4 



4 
0 
2 

i 



5- 

1 
1 

1. 
1*' 



Source: Natlomal data from Carp et al .*l»74: Caltfbmia data from Post- 
secondary Alternatives slirvey. Question 3* — • • • " 
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areas of study. Here major interest in vocational or job-reliated topic# 
is clearly apparent, with the arts and humanities in second aWl third \ 
.4>lac€, and the remaining, five areas selected by fewer*than orne in^n 
respondents.* Examining these subject matter interests across the 
several groups, these patterns stand ou.t: / * ^ 



• Among men and women, differences are not great. Men ^re only slightly 
more commonly, interested in job-related topics while women are somewhat 
move interested in arts and crafts. The main difference between the 
sexes lies in tihe fact that three times more women than men express 
interest in personal development and topics related to family life — 11 per- 
cent, in contrast to 4 percent* ' 

• Across age groups, vocational skills are the most commonly demaiMed 
until retirement, when at last arts and crafts dominate—with onp out of 
three Californians over sixty in^er^sted in them. ' 

• Among ethnic groups, Mexican-Anerican respondents -are somewhat more often 
interested in job-^related subjects rand less interested In avocational fields 

" , - ■ ; ■ - ■> 

than either whites or Black's. * ^ . . 

• In terms of prior education, the less Schooled express the mpst occupa- . 
tional interest: 51 percent of hifch school dropouts want to study a j<A-~ 

related topic, compared to only 25 per^^ent of those with graduate degrees. 

1 • ' 



■v * ' . 

* Among Californians in the 8tate?.8 northeastern counties,, the tallfdrnia - 
Coordinating Council in 1972 also' found extensive vocational interests. 
The most requests for degree programs involved buslne$8 ad&iinistration 
* (32 percent), agriqyiltore (20 percent) » itnd ediw^tion ,(18 percent), fol- 
lowed by p8ychol<)gy ^md^clol6gy (115 per<^t), and t art (14 percMt). 
. Elsewheri^ in the nation, as C&e result of thr^e separate market surveys, ' 
the University of Hld-Ameri^ (headquartered at the StaVe University of 
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Hebra^ka) chose accounting tod psychology, this pi^fr year to Inaugardte 
Its television offisrlngs because of the coa^n interest' In these tvo 

\ 

47 



fields. ' '' y- ' y 

' • •■»•£« 
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• By occupational category, the differences are not unexpected: the 
workers at unskilled jobs most often want English, vocational skills, and 
basic education, while professional and managerial workers indicate 
slightly more interest in the arts and crafts than other occupational 

categories. • . ^ . . ^ 

^ * - . ■ 

The ratige and depth of these learning' inj^prests gose a major logis- ^ 
tical problem for California. Were the interests of its adults* limited - 
to a relatively narrow range of subjects— for example, t'o current events 
for the layman, travelogues for the armchair traveler, and arcK^ology for 

A * 

the armchair archeologist — the state could more easily meet thein with a 
faitly "^conventional program of adulr and continuing education. But the 
general sophistication of its adults calls^ for an extraordinary range 
of sutject mattfer alternatives: 'a rang,e undoub/edly as gr^at as that of. 
any other state in the nation. Clearly California cannot bring specialized 
study in the* administration of justice and , astrophysics to v^erinary 
medicine afid zoology directly to the armchait of^everyone interested la . 
*Chem« The ^majpr policy question posed by these data Is hpw to bring ^ - 
this knowledge and these citizens closer* together. 



' . Ways agd Mc^ans of Learning ^ ' * * 

How and where do Californians want to contitiue^'their learning? Given 
. ^_ a.j(5ijpice of 12 different ways to leartit the potential learners on the 
average identify at {east 'thi^ee that; are apprbpriate far them in" terms 
j ;of;^tt»ir family. Job. commitments, and life style— -aiid, by default, iijdi-^ 
cate those which aren*t approprliate for the{n^« * ' \ V 



—Mom of them favw evening classes, either at a nearby college, . 
or at otfier locations «near their homes, than any other way (Table 13), 



with daytime classes at tbese same locations in second place Next mos,t 
populax; is_on-the-job training, followed by independent study in cbnsul- 
tation with an instructor and learning that combines work experience % 
and meetings-wfth an instructor. Among the least "appropriate are 
corre^ondence study in bottom place, with privat«r lessons, .weekend 
programs^, and_courses using television each somewhat* more accepted in 
that order. - - • ' 

In other woi;d's, relatively faftiliar and conventional approaches 

to learning are ^acceptable to more of these adults than unfamiliar , new, 

' ~ ' \ ■ ^ ■ ^ 

and seemiligly impersonal means. Their conception of* education continues 



to Involve a^assroom, a teacher, and other students like ^themselves. 

These ranl^ings in Table 13"virtually duplicate national jdata, Vhere, 



among 11 ^options rang4.ng from conventional lecturers and clashes to 
conferences, independent study, ^ television, and correspondence study, * 
f ully a fourth -prfefer lectures and* ses, with on-thje-job training next 
most popularr^nd with' ):elevislon*, videb cassettes, records, and^ajudio 



cassettes lea'st preferred (Carp, jet al , 1974): 



Lectures, classes . \ 28% Correspondence courses. 3Z 

(5n-the-job training 21 Group action project 3 

Conferences, workshops* 13 Travel study program v 2 

Individual Jisssons 8 TV, vj^ded cassettes 1 

DiscUss^lon groups f 8 Records, audio cassettes 1 

Stildy on own 7 Other, No response 4' ^ 

Only two r eversals occut> More of the fiational sample prefer individual 

lesions and corrjespondence courses than |:elevl8ed Instruction, but among 

the C^i'ifomia sample^, teflvlsion rank^^ead ot both ptiv^t^ lesions * 

and correspondence stu^y. • V. t,;!", « * t , 



Californfans and tl:>e nationsil, sample agree in their ranking 
evening, \weekday, and. weekend courses* Nationally, 49 percent prefer 
evening study, 28 percent prefer weekdays, and only 2 percent -prefer * 
weekend programs — with the remaining 31 percent elth^'^favorlng pther 
types of programs or having ^no rcfsponse. i^d other Calif ornla^-studles, 
such as that in northeastern California in i9t2^ by the Calif orhi a Coord 1-. 
nating Council conf imr' this pattern. Fot example, among representatives 
of six prqfesslonal groups, Insel, Hoggard, and Robinson (1972) found that 
•evening meetings were preferred to weekend meetings and that lectures, 
4emonstrations, and on-the-job experiences were preferred far more than 
correspondence study, television, programmed instruction, and slide p^sen-* 
tations. Similarly, for the California S^p^e University and Colleges, ' 
Siroky has fqund that rei^ondents accept evening classes most "Commonly, 
followed by one or two weekj^nd seminars a month and then* by independent 

stu9y. But hi^ respondents , overwhelmingly well-educated and professionally^-^ 

. . ^ * k ^ • ^ ' „ ^ ' ' , . • . 4 

, oriented more rre'quently yould accept couf^es^ by correspondence and < 

<F . * 

; ■ r * ' * 4 

teflevi'sion tftan- cbnvehtional d^iytime classes — poseibly because of their 



self (;04ifidehce with jlearnlng by themseLv^. 



What diffarenc6$ ekist among Californidn^ oh 'these several idetbqdd, 
as indicated by our, own survey? * * ' . ' 

# ^Fir^t, as might be expected, ?ien more commonly favor evening j courses 

^ ' V ' ' \ ' ' ' ' ' \ ' • ' ' ^ ' 

jind on-i^e-jiob^ trAiijiing, while wqmen mor6 often identify daytime courses 

as "appropriate fox theifi.. . ' • 



• Age groups are generally* v^lform about' appropriate means: even the ^ 
60-year olds and older mention evening cl^s^ijys ^ii^a* neairby College 'more 
oft^^ than other means — ii^cluding daytime classes. 

• Uniformity also exists among ethnic groups. But a significant dlff^r- 
ence occurs on the basis of edUicatlon: the proportion willing to attend' 
weekend sessions and college co^uc^es* ot to undertake indepeadeR^ study 



in consultation witTi an instructor . increases consistently from adults 
with the least schooling to those' witfc the most. ^Only one in every 12 
high-school dropouts would participate in weekend se^tfsions, for lAstanCe^ 



compared tV one^ in four of those with three or 'moiOe years of college arii' 
to ona» int'three of those with graduate degrees, , • . " 

#/ In termS of .occupation, a majority |f workers at unskilled arid service 
jobs consider on-the-job" tr^aining appropriates, , while evet^ing classes .are 
the first choice of professional and managerial,* sales antf clericar, and 
Ifltilled workers. Only^ the professional-managerial and service workers 
commonly f ind ^day time classes appropriate, possibly because of being able 
to take time off from^^work during the' day,' - 



5" ' 



In" tenna of income, thao^e with less mpni^y similarly can suDre o^tefi 
, &tyd^.^uring' £he day, while higher. income groups somewhat more often 

mention evening courd'es. ^ • . ^ ' / 

' , - > ' ' , . ■ ; 

Tujning' from acceptable ways of learning to preferred sites for^ , 
" • * . ' , — ' — 7". — . — 7^ . ' 

learning, Calif ornia\d^^col}.egiate ins t^ rdnk, as, highly popular: 

Nearly half^ of the respondent's want to 8tu<^ at* two-year* or fouy-y fear, 
aollegef^or university* The*8tate colXeg;e8 j^nd comJiuqity colleges "are * 
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* • • 

equally and more frequently preferred than any others, with adult learning 
centers, free universities. University of California campuses, and work 
sites next in descending order. As Table ,14 indicates, only 2^ percent 
|>refer high school,- and less than 2 percent prefer a community agency, 
such as library, museum, , YMCA, or church. . • 

Among. Californians these patterns are apparent: 

• The older Californians get, the more non-academic or non-collegiate 
sites appeal to them* Adult learning centers, iFor instance, jump from 
ninth place and 5 percent Interest among 18-29 year olds to first place k 
and 35 percent interest among the 60 year olds and older ^ - Similarly, i 
libraries, museums, and other community agencies jump from last to third 
place and from 1 to 10 percent in preference, as age increases. • 

• Among the ^aces, while 50 percent of whites and Blacks pre fer"a col- 
legiate site, only 38 percent of the Mexican-American respondents do so. 



• As is true nationally^ Californians with less schooling prefer non-' 
cdllegiat^ sites, while those' with more schooling consistently prefer 

'academic collegiate instruction and tutoring. Interestingly enough, 
4 percent .of the high-school drbpouts would prefer to study at a cactus 
oY the University of California — despite the obstacles tp- theirT admission* 

# -Workers at unskilled tasks prefer three^ learning sites above all others: 
adult learning centers X36 percent) , comiunity colleges (27 percent) , axii^ 

their place of work (18 percent). 'At the other extreme, only among profefe- 

• ^ <^ • - • 

sibnal and managerial. workers do campuses of the University of California 

^ \ , > . " - 

-score among the top three preferences-^chpsen by 14^ percent ,^ after commu- . 
^nlty coflegei (15 percent) and state collegas <20 percent)* - 
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Turning to the reasons Calif omians give for their choice of-loca^ 

* > 

tloa, two count for mo^ than half of the six possible ansi^rs— "Progran*^ 
are offered that I want," and "Convenience" — each mentioned by 6ne In 
every four respondents* Oiie in every seven agreejs.vith the reason 
of* being more comfortable with the instructors and other students; one ^ 
in ten notes general enjoyment; and only one in lA cites the cost « Even 
a smaller proportion indicates Institutional prestige as a factor* 

Convenience is particularly important for women,' compared to program 
offerings for men. Being, comfortable with the ^instructors and other stu- 
dents ,is important f pr one in four of the "eO-year-olds and older. And \ 
costs are significant priinarily for low-income respondents: 17 percent 
of tKose making under $7,600 a- year cite it as the chief reason-^over 
twice as many as those in other income groups « ** . ^ , 

In* summary, cpmbining this information on acceptable learning 
methods, site preferences^ ^and reasons for these preferences, a significant 
proportion of California adults — probably over 2*1 million — are interested 
first in evening coui;ses and then in daytime courses at state colleges^ 
and coosmunity colleges and then at adult learning centers both because 
of their convenience *and their program offerings. While others look to* 
a variety of additi<Kial resources — from on-the-job training ax their 
place of epiployment ta^hone stu^y thrpugh correspqi^ence or televisiOQ — 

nearly half the potential learners look to collegiate institutions to 

^ - 
serve tltelr nee'ds. The major policy qCiest ion confronting the state, 

the ^asis of this infotiaation. Is whether these institutions aresuffl- 

^ciently oriented toward thes.e^*adult needa,'co^ared.to those of younger 

full-time degree-credit stud^nts^ What responsibility do the state. 



and its publld institutions higher education have for. providing, further 
opportunities for. these adults? - *V 

Credits ^nd Degrees 
Over 60 percent of- California's potential a4ult learners would like 
to earn credit towa^ a degre,e or certificate for their studies. As 
Table 15 indicates, 37 percent of them ttave no interest in earning credit, 
compared to 31 percent of the potential earners surveyed in northeastern 
California. in 1972 (California Coordinating Council, 1972, p. 41) and to 
32 percent of the 1972 national CNS sample (Carp, et al , 1974). 

The. chief differenced between Califomians interested in credit and 
those %rtio are uninterested occur between these groups: 

• Fifty-eight percent of California wogien want soae fom of credit, 
compared to 67 percenr of the men. (In .contrast, men and women nationally 
ar^ almost equal in wanting some form of academic recognition.) 

• Four out of five te^ispondents between 18 and 29 desire credit, compared 
to only one in ten among those ±xf. their sixties and seventies. 

• Nearly three-fourths of the minority respondents are interested in spne 
form of credit, compared to only 59 percent of whites. A similar differ- 
ence occurs nationally.. 

e Finally, gradudtes*9f high school or college are not as Interested %Xi 
earning more credit as thpse w]^q have attended but not gradjuated ffos 
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school or college. Having achieved recognition clearly reduces interest ' 

in further recognition. •' - ? 

.' - • • ' ' - ' 

Table. 15 also indicates the types of credit or degree most preferred 

by Californians. The majority of respondents w|io want some form of recog- > 

,nition desire academic degree credit, such as an associate, bacl^lor's, - 

master's, or graduate or professional degree—compared to noji-de gr^e 

\ . ''^ 

recognition, such aS^a statement pf satisfactory completion of the 

•course or an occupational certificate. In contrast , over twice as many * 
potential learners , nationally want non-academic credit as academic -degree' 
credit ' (46 percent, compared to 17 percent). . • * ' 

• Among men and wpmerf who Jesire credit, both men and women seek bachelor "^s 
degree credit more frequently than any pther type; followed by 'a statement 
__of satisfactory completion of the course. 



• Interest io academic degree-s declines with each decade of ^ge, while 
iaterest in other types of- credit reaalns high until retirement. 

For .example, the bachelor's degree^is desired by 23 p.erceirt of the respon- 
dents in their twenties, by 13 percent In their thirties, 9 percent In 
their forties, 3 percent. in their fifties, and noYje.ln thefr sixties or • 
seventies, while desire for a statement of satisfactory .completion slowly 

rises with each 'decade from 10 percent during the tw&ities to 15 during 

■■ r,. . -■ 

the ,fift,ies\before dropping to" 2 pfercent after- age sixty. 

• Mexican-Amer leans who are interested in credit far more coBBJonly ' 
seek a statement of satisfactory completion than 'Blacks , or Whites, axA 
somewhat more of ten want an occupational cert«lcate. or Upense-tiisfi^an J 
academic degree. ^ * 
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' • Like Americans^ In general, Calif ornians. with some expedience at, 
. postsecondary education are moi^ inter^ted in earning an academic . 

degree than tjiose with high-school hackgroimds only. Yet* nearly 10 per^ 
V cent of those with only a high school diploma would like a bachelor's or 

master's degree and nearly 5 percent a graduate or psofessional degree. 

* ' " * * - . . ^ ;' ' ' ' 

• Among occupational groups," the only major difference is naot unexpected: 

i 

Skilled workers and workers a( umskilled Jobs sfi^ a statement of saitis- * 
factory completion considerably jiore-frequently than do others: 19 and 

45 percent respectively-^ compared to no more than 8 percent for other 

* * 

categories of . workers. ^ -^^ ' ' 

A question unanswered by theSe^data is the t>roportion of California 
adults who not only want degree credit for their studies but actively* " 
seek to complete a degjee program. For example, 36 pei^nt of the poten- 
tial learners want academic credit toward oqe or another degree, but only 
iS^percent reported (Question 4, Table 9)»that obtaining the degree is one' 
one of their reasons for further study> Just as t>e 1972 sutvey of 
residents in northeastern California found^mor^^ taking courses 

than complete degi4e prograias (Carifomia Coordln^lng Council, 1972), 
these data, tend td^^onfirm that the desire for credit Is nor^^frLdespre^ ^ 
than the» desire for' a degree. 

. . But .if California moves, towards more^^pstdc 
its adult citizens, it can expect a lar^e- 
credit ,for their work—according to these , 
and 1,250,000 being lnter;es ted* in 'bachelor's 
^he poHcy questions raised by these £l){ures 




adult.8 already have adequate opportunities to earn these credits? Axe 
•certificates of achievement besides academic credit and degrees adequately 
available? And are adults discriminated agtflnst, In favor of full-time 
stud,ent&, ^s they seek to earn either credits, degrees, or other credentials? 

Investing Time and Money 
Half of the potential learners report that they would be willing 
to devote ten or mor€ hours a week. Including class time, homework/ 
travel, and so forth, to their studies; and a fourth would devote 20 
or more hours a week to them. 'Here Calif orolans are similar to Ameri- 
cans at large, where somewhat more adults nationally woSiid prefer meeting ' 
at least twice a week to only once (Carp,- et^al, 1974). 

• As Table 16 indicates, few differences occur between meif and women 
or among ethnic groups on- this question of time commitment, biit considerable 
dlffet^pes appear among age groups: oldei^ people are not able to devote 
M-mucb time to- education as yoxmger adults. The percentage of respondents 
who are unable to spend ten or more hours a week on their ^subject of in- 
terest tends to match the, age of the respbndents: 30 percent of those up 
to 30; 42 percent of those up to 40; 50 percent of those up to 50; 59 
percent of those yp to 60; and 66 percent of those over •60, 

f -Gfiner^lly, the less school one h^, completed, the less time one believes 
is avafiabie ^to devote to learning: 61 percent of the high-school dropouts 
report they C89 devote no more than tilne hours a week to their studies, 
compared N to 45^ percent of the* college graduates. 

Vhiler most occupational g:roups can devote only 20 hours or less a week • 
to studies, among service workers 10 percent are wlllli^g to devote- iEull 
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time to their studies';* • • • - . • 

• Similarly, among- the lowest Income group, 13 percent can spend, full" 
time on studies, -while fewer af the higher income Revels can do so. * 

When asked, "What is. the hiihest ampunt of money you would be J * > 
willing to pay for a course you want that meets three hours per jweek for 
a semester, or for si>me other- educational activity that provides, three 
units-credit?" i>early one fifth of the potential leamers could not give^ 
or were unwilling t6 give, an estima*e,-as Table 17 shows. Classifying 
the responses of the rest of .the group into eightHategories, only one . 
. in ten reports an inability to pay anything \jor a course. One in five 
would want to pay less than $15. Over 40 per^ of the respondents who 
n^e a figure" ape Willing to pay up to $45, and three-eights of .those « 
who name a sum are willing to pay $75 or more. 

• Unless all the non-respondents On this question are unable fd.pay " 
anything for further , education, Calif ornians' are more willing to pay at 
' least something for their continued learning than Americans at large. ^ • 
Naticjnallx., according to the.CNS Purvey, one in every four are unwilling ^ 
to pay for mpre'learnirfg (Carp, et al, a974), compared to at. the most • " 
•one in ten among Calif ornians. " . '. 

By and large, ien are somewhat mpf e ^«illing to pay-and ^ay morer-than 
women^ds are younger adults compared to older, ojiel in five of the 60 / 
year olds.and dlder say they can't afford to" pay anything/ compared to'one 
in 12 of tWfe 18 to '29 year olds.. j - . " 



^^.^ice as many Blacks aijd Mexican Americans as whites say they can't 
afford to pay, anything for a course.' / 
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• Willinghess to pay reiatea closely to, the amount pf previous edu~, 

•» • - ^ , ' ' .' . ., ' 

cation. Those witfh more schooling aliftost without exception are willing' 

■» • • • ■ ' J, ' ■ . I - - ■ ■• ^ » • - * y 

-to pay more— or ejcpect t6 pay more— than .those with less,^ Th> Stoe. is ' 

'' true for tiigh socioeconomic status' occupation^ in comMrison with low." 

• Aivd.although the willingness to pa^ is less toWon among the poor. 
...than amon^ the affluent, no direct .relation exists between the amount of ■ 
acceptable fees as such and level of income. Even among those earning 
•under $7000 a year, four out of five who give an answer; are willing to' 
pay at least someth^lng for their studies. 

i . In short, California adults by and- large accept £b^ necessity. to 
pay Vt least part of the costs of. their education." But as many as one 
in ten of those who would like to continue their education' does, not feel' 
able to paiy for it— and the propo.rt ion is highest among older, minority, 
and low .income adults. ' * ' 

, The. importance of costs. as a barrier to education Is- clear from " 
Table 18., Cpsts dre more frequently a bartler for .Calif otnia'*s potential 
learriers ,£han any other 'f^tor, despite the fact that they are mentioned 
somewhat less frequently as a barrier by Californians than by would-be 
learners nationally (by 43" percent, compared to S3 percent). 

After costs, the most frequently mentioned barriers are honle respon- 
sibilities in second place, followed by job^respoijsibilities, course 
schedule problems, child gare problems, lack of nearby college offering 
desired courses, impr^cticality of available .courses, ' transportation* . ^ 
ptoblems, and the uninteresting nature of available courses. Less' / 
difference exists between Californians and Orleans at large dn the " 
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importance of other barr.lers than ^ costs: *Table 19 li^ts the barriers ^ ^ 
that apjJear on both the 1372 CNS survey and 'th^ California Pogtsecondary^ 
AlterAatives survey and- the .per<;entage of response to each o| them<^ Cf^m- 

^\ [ < , / . - ' ^ V 

paring' these ri^asons,. ^ome barriers clearly are less of a pr6blem tp^ > 
jCalifornians than to 'Americans, at large. .Fcji^ example*, oi>ly 2 percent 6f 
Califomians. report d^ficulty over "JJon' t kqow how to ge^ enrolled, how , 
to get information, and so forth," where^§^16 percent nationally checked 
"No information. about places or people offering what I want" as a prpblem. 
In addition,^ potential learners in Californisr don't feel too old to enroll 
compare^ tp Alnericans in general. Nationally,, 17 percent of wpuld-be ' 
Imrners^h^ck'ed ""Afraid l!d^be too old , to. begin" as £t, reason that might 
kgep them from their learning compared to only .,5 percent o£ Calif ornlails . 
wbd checked "A* Reeling that I am' too old to gb back to school/** In 
otI:\er worlds, California adults already accept the idea of lifelong . Z;" 
elearning mpre. than. Americans at large. " '1 



; ' ^ / 5 TABLE 19 / ^ ' . 

Barriers to teaming Conimon. to N^^lonal and California Surveys' 

' ^ 5 r. " - ' California , National . 

Barriet ' . * .- ' 1974 1972 

. Cost " ' ^ ' I U3% \ 53%' 

, Hpme resppnsibilitiejp . 36 * ^-.y 32 



Job responsibilJLties - ' 27 * " , 28* 

-^Scheduling of courses ' ^ , ; 25' if 16 

;Too. old . : ' • ' ' -'5 ' * 17 , * 

Child 'care ^ ^ • 19 ^ .11 . 

EneT:gy . _ ' , 9/^ '/ ' ' : ^ • 

Transportatipn ' i ' . , 11 ' . . ' 8 / ' 

La9lc of courses . * ; *^i2r , ^ 12 ' \ 

No iniownatlon . ' ' .2 ' . ' '16 

♦ 5i , • • ' . . . 

Source:! Calif orni* datd'from Postsecondary Alternativics Qutveyi 
Question IZ. National d^taVfrtjm CsiWp^; al . 19Hi frbm a llst..p£, 
42 reason's "iihpor<:an't In ke;€iiing you' from lear^iing whait'you want* ' 
to learn." ^ ./ ^ - f 




• Turnlog to the impact df these problems on different groups of Cdllfar- 
nlarife', here as in the country at large ^they affect met andj women differeritj 
The fop five problems for women are costs, home resppnslbirities, ;thild 
care problems, scheduling of courses, and job responsibilities. Major 
barriers for men, oh the other hand, are job responsibilities,' cost, hOme 
responsibilities, scheduH^^ uf c^vrspR, and lack of nearby • institutions 

i I . - « , ' 

offering 4e,sired courses. Women sens^» the pressures of home consiflerably 

mqr^ th^n men (44 percent compared to 2$ percent); the -difficulty! of . 

transportation (15 percent to 6 percent), a lapk «f energy or stamina 

\ " i . ' ' ' ^ ' ' . ' ' 

(12/ percent to 6 percent), and. the riged fot child care (2^ percent to 

percent., ar fi\^e times as many). Conversely, men more* f req^uently ^ 

find job responsibilities a. balrriet (36 percenjt to 21* percent) ; but 

* , . ^ , . > • . ' 1^ . • > * . 

fully 14 percent of tliem^indicate that nothing would prevent ^them from 
-con|:iu.^ing theii schooling, copp&red to only 6 percent of the women. 

• m: terms of age g4:t)upb„ hom6 re«J)onsibifities pos^ the primary barrier 

't<^ ii.ixldle-aged Ctxiforni^as, w^lile costs aire more critical for both y<3unger 

^ * " , ' ' ' > \' . , 

.*^and older group^. . muui.,; bartiers that .grow- larger with age are a 

• lack of energy, a* lack of intyr^iit, and a feeling of being too ^ 

^ ' "/ / I * " - • * 

• Fear tl\ae teacher-s will .n9t. unde^r^stand theii culture and learni^fig needs ^ 

^ , ; . ^ ' \ , * " ' • ^ : . . ^ ^ 4 

is mo^te commonly mentioned hy Mexican-American respondents than by whites 
9r Blacks'. Two other barrier$~.not knowing how' to g^t enrolled, and ^ ^ 
child care—are also mora coimndnJy jnent'ioned by this ethnic .gfoup^ ^ 

• CaXif'orni^ps with^ more schooling consistently, have -less problelq'' than 
those with limited school ih]^ ^ov^r trdnspt^rt^dion, -child, care, the feeling. 



of being too old^ and the fea\. that teachefrs will not understand their, 
background^ At the same .tiiafe, tiie more schooling, the more one's Work. 
poses barriers for learning: 33 percent of graduate-degree holders | 
mention job responsibilities as a barrier, but the percentage decHae^ 
^consistently to 16 pei;cent for high-sbhool dropouts. 

■ - .- - • • . 

• Pfeople employed in prof essioriaJL andjnanagerial work are not connoiily- 
'hanipered by job yesp^^ibilities—probably because they have acre auton- 
- omy and freedom in their schedules to take the courtes they desire. 

But 30 percent of them report that courses are not scheduled yhen they 
can attend them, compared to ^nly 9 percent of workers at unskilled iobs. 

• Costs naturally loom large to the ptfor. They aild transportation are 

• * • ' , 

the two barriers that stand in the way'af^low income respondents con- 
sl^tently more than, of the wealthy. ^ ^ * ^ 

In summary, California's -potential leamer§fc*tehd not tq regard per- 
sonal characteristics as barriers to thelt further education. For instance, 
energy, age, information, and feelings of inadequacy rank only tenth, ' 
twelfth, thirleentJr* and f if tfefentli. out of all sixteen issues list^. 
External constraintS^eem far ndte coopoh: costs, faaiXy and job respon- 
sibilities, and chil<rc^re ra^k first, secoM, third, and fif,th. In 
between are two Institufional limitations in fourth and sixth place/ ' 
^scheduling of courses,. an4 location of institutions. 

•Statistically, as , many as from 1.9 million to 3 million Calllomians 
probably fi^d,post^ to be a barrier in contlaulng their .education^ according - 
to*thls survey. -Oyer a million «ay l^ave difficulties with course schedules; 
and at least 425,000 have th6 b,e?.ief >l»at no nearby college offers the . 



6A . • . 

♦ # 

courses they desire. The. policy ques^ons confronting California about 
these barriers .focus oiv the three issues of cost4, scheduling, and caucus 
location. Should it not seek to lover these three barriers that restrict 
postsecondary opportunities for its adult learners? - ^ 

• Fiityrg Postsecondary Alternatives 

Finally, the range of postsecondary opportunities that might be ^ 

available to Califomians in the future can be seen in Tabl€ 20» It 

shows first how many potential learners and thea how many Califomians. 

at larga would be interested in oite or another educational service in 

the future and — most interestingly — the proportion who might seek educa- 
♦ 

tional services beyond the mere taking of cbursea. ' 

According to these responsesi^ up. to 4 million dalif-cmians might » 
avail themselves of a comprehensive adult leaming program to take courses 
if the location were convenirat and the fees low. Between 2.6 million 

and 3 millio n would like to assesa their per^teal^competaiiciM—thalr 

• * 

skills,^ abilit^ies, and potential for a mcrre productive life. From 2.2 

million to 3.2 million might want to take tests to gauge their strengths 

• ' * ' "^^^ 

and weaknesses in various subjects or skills. .From 1.6 million to 2.5 

million would use the program for other resources-^to obtain information 
about available educational opportunities, for example, or to gain per- 
-sonal counseling, discuss educational and career plans, or evaluate non- 
college experiences* And between 920,000 and «1.6 million would like 
training in basic skills of reading^, writing, and arithmetic. 

AlBong potential learners , 15 percent w^d not be interested S using 
such a comprehensive adult education program (apparently planning .on other 
sources far their «le&ming)^ and among the total aample of adults— both 
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, potential I'^amers and non-learners— nearly 40 p^rc^'Jigdlcate' n6 
- 'interest in such a program. But overall, some 8 million of Califdr- 
nia's 14 million adults pight avail thehiselves of one Jr Another of these 
servj.ces~approximately the same dumber as 'the- potential learners vho 
would like to engage in some form of learning within t^ next two years* 
and twice the number" who are now enrolled. ■■ 



What services >ML|ld different groups of CaljLfornlans use? 



/ 

• Almost as many women would be interested in having their personal 

.r-f • , - 

cbmpetencies assessed as in taking a course. Men would be considerably 

less interested in personal assessment; but they would be twice as commonly 

interested as women evalMating ^heir non-college achievements, such as 

military or work experience. ' 

• Four out of five 18- to-29->ear olds would avail themselves of the 
services, compired to only one in four of those over 60. But among this 
'Oldest group, elver one-third of those interested in it would use it to 
assess the£r cotapitenci'es— as many as would, use it to take a course. 

Racially, Mekican-Americans would have particular interest in the 
s.ervices~80 peicent^of them, comp&red to 63 percent for Blac^L^ and 59 per- 
cent for whites; 
information abou 



more often for training in basic skills and to obtain 
educational opportunities. t-\ 



• High-school, dtopouts would use the services for basic skills improvem^t 
twice as often a^ ^ose with more sctoollng, as would workers In unskilled' 



iopBf compared, to 



those ^in other job categories. 
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'}p/^}^^^^i CalifQitiiaha at every age -.level, and In every -educational, 
occupational, and incO^ie category, would use the services to some extent^ 
Least interested are >lder citizens, those without a , high-school dip- 
loma, arid those working at unskilled jobs; and these characteristics 
are mutually related, dder Calif ornians, less able in their youth' to 
complete high school and attend college, and now living on low incomes; 
are unaccustomed to postsecondary alternatives for themselves • While 
they might find that they enjoyed participating, they cannot envision" 
thenrselves doing so.^ On the other hand, young-er Calif^nianS can: 
Already famUiar with the educational system, they look forward to- the 
possibility of continually entiching their lives with more skill and 
knpwledge; and, they would make much use of such services if California 
makes them available. \ . - ' 

"I'm interested in all kinds of techrilcal tilings but don't find them 
readily available to me," commented an aide at a pharmaceutical company 
in Santa Cruz^as part of this study, "—dieser mechanics, -carpentry, " ' 
electtonics, brick masonry. I don't want to necessarily spSnd. one to 
four years learning each and every one of these, but I'd like to take a 
class every now. and then, and still be able to get a job." Over four 
million Californians like this man, want to participate ^In postsecondary 
learning -but are not now engaged in it. They constitute a reservoir of 
interest, in fyrt,her educattion at least ^ large as. the numbi^r currently 
enrolled. How California responds to the educatioiml Inters* of the^e 
millions of adult citizens will deteminV whether ^dacatiorial opportunity 
is opened to al! ^o are intetested or lilaited to the half now willing. ' 
and able to attend. ' . - ' ' ' * 



Ill/ FUTURE SOCIETAL REQUIREMENTS 

- - * -J . . • - - J. , 

Our pdrpose. In this concluding section Is to offer an analysis of 
postsecondary education needs In California iti the foreseeable future. 
The discussion Is In^three parts. First is an overview of a- number of 
on-going ^social and economic trends in an attempt to forecast the need 
for various educational services in the short run- This is followed by 
a review of several systematic ehdeavors in longer-range futures fore- 
casting. Then, asstiming a dual* role of social analyst and critic, we 
set forth our thinking about aspects of the best possible social order 
that can reasonably b^ expected—one that might begin taking shape In 
California by about the year 2000.* 

tallforpla in the Short-Run 
That the state, nation, <ind much 'of the world are undergoing ^st 
social changes Is^ indeed a tttfism. M^ny of these tterids have 'been 
widely recognize^ and nee^ little further documentation. While most df 
the chafnges are occurring natiotjwlde, many are exaggerated^-accelerated— 

in California. The pace of socidl change, in short, appears to be: • 

A* . ^ ^ . ' 

faster—now as In the past — in California tl^ah ^l|^e^er:e« ^ ^ 

f' ♦ * . - * ' ' • 

. ' Some six g'eneral dimensions of change that have implications for 

new apfproaches to j(>pe^eco|idaTy education are parttcularly worthy of note. 

. • : ' f ; ' ' ' „ 

- - ' » \ . • 

* These three, apptoachea approxiaate thp three general types of forecasting 
methods identified by Popper mfl): (1) ^ploratorv ^es-^-tretid extra- 
polation, slBulations, etlc; (2) .^tuitive types— variations on the 
wisf;^ «an" proc^ure (Delphi, cross-inpact ■atrices, scenarios); and 
^3) apatetiye tp^Sr-which «tart with conceptions of a future and then, 
work backward s identify t)ie. strategies, needed to -get there. 



M Aging Pbpulattan , Children of the post-World War II baby-boom are 

' • ' ** 

no& for the most part young ddults. The national birth rate.^haB fallen • 

^:|rom roughly 3.6 (births per woman) in the early, 19)60 's to approximately 

\2.1 in 1974, and is probably now below the replacement rate (2.1, i.e., 

zerQ population growth).. Between 1975 and the year 2000, the Bureau of the 

Census forecasts the following increases in absolute numbers nationally: 

, Children and teen-agers 8% 

Young 'adults, 20-34 9 

' y^ung6r middle-aged, 35-49 76 ' 

'Older middle-aged, 50-64 23 

People 65 and. older 30 ^ ^ » 

Foup-fifths of all the nation's population growth in the next quarter 
century will take place among people 35 and older. This trend is attri- 
butable both to medical progress and to fertility patterns^ American 
life e^tpectancy, according to the World Health' Organizatioti^, will be 
80 by the year 2000. In California, for a variety of reasons— relativie * 
affluence, benign climate, ln7inigration Of older people—the trend toward 
an older population is likely to be even more . pronounced than in the nation 
as a whole. It is clear that, the market for adult and continuing education 
services— the absolute number of ''potential learners'^— in California will . 
be expanding. Most of these alder adults will have been taxpayers and 
productive workers, in California for two, three, or mote decades. 

Flexible Retirement . Many. observers have called attention to the 
trend in America toward earlier retiir^^ent^f rom the work force. Equally 
imp^<jrtant is the *trenS 'toward flexible retirement plans, by which employees 
may cease- full-time work earlier or later, at their opt^ion or by mutua}. 
agreement^ with their employer^ Or they may gradually retire by working 
partrtime for some number ot y^ears prior, to termination, with the amount ; 



of* leisure time — and time for ediicational activities — increased accor- 
dingl^. Finally, there is also a trend to use early retirement to change' 
occupations, which 'may G^tep Require .some degree of new training. 
. ^ While it is hazardous t^ generalize 'about the learning interests of 
older citizens^ it may be, expected that they will increasingly challenge, . 
4>osts&condary 'education to help them make *tbe best possible' use of thdif 
retirement or semi-retirement. 

'■'■ '7 ' ■ ^ ; 

Higher Levels/ of Edoca'tion . According to the 1970 Census, the pro- 
port;Lon of Califdrnians aged 25 and older having some college education was 
30 percent, an increase from 23 percent in 1960. * The corresponding national 
figures were 21 percent and 16 percent. Our owii 1,974 survey of Callfornians 
age 18 and over indicates that 51 percent bav^e completed one or more years 
of coirege. This relati^^ely high level of educational. attainment reflects 
the well-developed higher education Sfstem that has long existed in the 
state and also the influx bf highly trained manpower during and since World 
War II. • V, 

A consistent finding from studies of adult learners, as noted in 
section I, is that they (end to V% atlt^ady well educated — one more reason 
fpr j^xi^cting a relatively large market fdr continuing educatidn in Cali- 

fornia. . . : ' , ' 

* -I . • . 

A related reason for anticipating strong demand foif further education 
lies in the presumed motivation '6f many college dro^pyt^ to complete a 
l>accalaureate program begun some yeara Earlier « One ^Kpert (Houle,. 1973) 
believes this. to^ be. perhaps the major readon for participation in con- 
tinuing education.* In 197O9 1«8 million Callfornians had completed one to 
three yeard of college (up« remarkably* from 1.2 million i«i^960)« Granted* 



many of these Individuals never did and still do not aspire to a BA; none- 
thel^ess the figures suggest . a sizeable , number of students interested in 
&he BA. All this is not to say that there is not also the need for major 
adult education efforts at the secbnda^y level* The same T970 census showed 
that 37 percent of Calif ornians aged' 25 and older never finished high school* 
The need for the state to offer further opportunities to them seems clear. . 

The Changing Nature of Work . There are several .inter re lated trends in ~ 
the nature of ,work under way that seem bound to lead to new demands for 
postsecondary services. . * • ^ 

Perhaps" the trend most often edited is thB shift in the occupational 
structure iji;Aflierica froto a preponderance of industrial jobs to^^ prepon- 
derance of vhite-col^ar and service jobs. This shifting in the economy , 
from the production of goo4s to the provision of services — by a burgeoning 
class, of professionals, , -techno logists ?and managers-ris the hallmark of what ^ 
Daniel Bell aftd others have labeled the *'post*-in4ustriaT society*" •'The key^ 
requis'ite in most of the service occupations is professional or technical ^ 
skill . While thl^ general expansion l:n' service occupations is nationwide, 
California has^ been dn the vanguard. White-collar workers' outnumbered 
their blife-collar counterparts Iti, Calif ornia in 1950*, but . not until about 
1956 in the nation as a whole (La Porte and Abrams', *1972?t^ In 1970, 69 

♦* * ^ , ' , J < 

percent of all employees in California were in the tertiary or setyice - 

• 

sector (compared with 61 p^^cent nationwide); *A percent were in the primary 
^sector (mining, agricultjurel, and. 27 4xercent"fell .into the secondary sector 

' r \ , . 

(manufacturing) (U.S. Bureajj^ of .the ttensus) . ' ^ 

The role played .by' thye 's^tatefs-higher' education system in* this €conom^.c 
transition *has, of cour&e, been signif leant.! However, not^all the new - 



worJcmrs in the service sector can, Ije expecte^^ to be young graduates of 
conventional training programs. Indeed the declining numbers of ypu^\ 
people en terin g the labor' force combined with both technological displace- . 
ment and attitudinal disenchantment of workers iii the industrial sedtor; 
sugg^«-an ey.2andiQg. need for training pro^'rams for service arid white ' 
^<!ollar "Occupations designed Jor individuals in their middle ages* In X 
short, the shift to a service economy augurs a tremendous potential for ^ 
Employee mobility and fof the new training necessary^ Jtr entry into the 
new occupations. 

Closely related is the f^ct that work in America, and especially in 
California, is increasingly knoWledge-based or knowledge-intensive. Ted 
iSradshaw (1975) has shown that even in the manufacturing sector, California, 
with its concentration, -^foF-example, of electronic and aerospace industries, 
iS/ unique *apong the states. Seventeen percent/of the state's manufacturing 
employees 'are ptofessipnals (engineers, acaountant^ Scientists, techni- 
di^ns, etc.), compared to the national figure of 10 percent (Bradshaw, 1975) 

Bradshaw goes oi\ to pbint out that in California tKere,are dispropor- 
tiohate concentratims of professional expertise in sbm^ but not all service 
occup^ti6ns; a yide variety 'of business services, (Specialized communications 

' air transgorti and, most. distinctively, research an^^development (as a 

* - , - . * >' • 

"knowledge-set^ice'Vto the California* economy), are examples. 

J. ^ Decli^iing atnd flexible workweeks are additional trends with Implica- 

tions for continuing education. In a thorough analysi^^i diiildnan and Brown 

<19>74) describee the. spread of four-day and "flexi-time" workweeks *in both * 

. ^ ^ ^ — 

the United Statefs and Europe,, and note that the flexible arrangements make 
> ' • ' * • , . : . ... • ' 

tor larger chunks of,. non-work time and thufii foJr mote Options to. individuals 

.. for the use of thaf time. They indicate that durinfe ,the^ decade of thj&\ 



1960'8,^ workers^ gained an average of 49; hours of frep tlie as. a result Qf 
reductions In thB >wrorkweek' atld ^'ItJcreases in vacation and holiday : time, 
•They cl£e Delphi studies that forecast substantial incre^ases in time off" 
for professional and personal activities; and a ^ecl^ne in the full-time 
^orkweek to 35 hours by 1985, and to 32 hours soon thereafter, ' 

Th^ report of the Special HEW Task Force on* Work in America (O^Toole^ 

\ 

et al ., 1973) p.oints to widespread dissatisfaction of Amerlcart woflcers (and 
managers) with their work lives. While there are numerous instances of 
corporate attempts to humanize work-, many individuals will be ^opting for 
shorter hours (and less pay) in return foe' more leisure time and" the 
option of additional education* Others, in search of greater meaning^n 
their work, will seek a neW occupation^ and the' required new training;. 

In the foreseeable future we can expect a variety of work/life pa^- 
terns. For many, work will continue* to be the defining factor in their 
lives, ^and their" expectations for meaning in their work are lik«ly to 

• - ' ■ I • u 

continually increase. For some~t:h^ highly creative ar^isfe, or prqfes* 
siori^l-^the line between work 'and ndiM/ork >/ill continue jto blur. Others 
will choose to change careers one or mor^ times 'during their lives.* StiH 

. ^ . • ^ i« - - ' . 

others, and there ^te signs that their n\imb^rs Will increase, will opt for 

' ' , ' '* * ' 

life styled where regular work becomes subordinate to other activities. All 

6f these patterns pose challenges fqr|^ comprehensive system 'of cpntinuilig 

edyicatf^. i * - 




In a, time of high tinemployment in the nation and ,^tate, t^general' 
tedor of, theS6 remarks abdtit work may sound unreasonably optimistic. IJtiile. 
full employment may* be a worthy governmental^ goal, IT may be unirealiatlc 
In an-economy characterized by technological phMge |«id automation. Thus : 



A. ' 



» 75 



chronic unemplbyment at f ait J. y .high levels may be a reasonable assumption 
about the future, and prcgraUis of training and retraining pn a mas&ive 
scale may well be the appropriate public policy. Drawing ^bn ^the experi- 
ehcfes of France, Denmark, and West Germany, Herbert Strinej: (1972) 4rgue$ 
eloquently for a' basic change in philosophy » about unemployment insurance,: 



The bnly true form of unemployment insurance in'a technological, 
industrial society is a, program of education and training Which 
provides people with the skills needed in that society. It is * 
just as simple as %h^J>y (p. 57)/. JWe mukt €iow move from an 
, unemployment insurance fund tg ^ J4atior>aL- Economic Security 
Fuftd (NESF) . The basic premise of - such a fund is that an 
individual is entitled to the mean^ for retraining or taking 
further training in ot to acl^ieve his hi^ghej^t; Tevel of 
personal and national usefulness (p. ^ 64).- ^ ^ 



Techno :^QCi ml nhaufeu.;, A* tundametyial fart rr*" "^^^^4*^^ I '^1'^'' " 

vast 'Sxt(t'^fap±d^^^^ all are experiencing.- Xalifornia, 

t^^x^hrtological innovation' and dif fusi^t^-^iavfi progreigsed further than in any 

state in the .count ry,^ leading Todd La Porte, Ted Bradshaw, and. their cOl- ^ 

leagues at Berkeley's Institute .of Governmental Studied, to characterize 

California as the prototypical "advanced industrial society." Supported by 

* • 

a continuing expQi^ntial growth in the tptal stock of human knowledge, 

technological development-^- in manufacturing and distribution processes, ^ 

I - ■ . . . • >^ 

communication and wotd processing, tranSpoi^t^ation, biology and medicine, 

^^--^ ' - , . 
even home appliances, as -exa^ples-<^-i^ destined to have an increasingly 

— ; ■* ~ ' \ ' 

- • , ,«f ^ » 

.V'^'^^?lT'^'^^^V'^^!^'^;:^^^^^^^^ ^\kl^ Jiv^° -^*^^iniiYr^iifi1 t and the . quality of the 
culture. ^As many^ave-oljserved^^te^hnolc^gieitl advance could bode either, 
good or evil tx^ the culture in the long tun,^ depending in large measure, 

^^-laf-^ ^tffldrr^on ^he caparitv of qQcial ar^d poli^tiM^ an^titittiinn^ tO keep 
pace .with the technological changes. • >,•*./ 
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• * In the short run, the facta of technological innovation' at^d^ kta6wlfedg€^* 

expansion have, several, Imparta'nt conseqiie^Oces for postsecondary edvcaj:ioni 
■ ' . / • , ■'^ . 

Profefeslohals — dottors, . engineers, teapherf^, ^for ^xamRle—must continyklly , 

V^te their professional skflls. In' an increasing niipbeV of prof eijsional . 

* * ' t ' . ' /, ~ ^ , "* " 

^and technical., ^p^^ciaiities, suc^ Upgrading of competenfce is being made 

^ <nahdat<>ry through periodic, relicend^pe based on* demonstrated acquisitio'n of 

. * V . • - ' ' ^ - ■'■ 

* /new knowledge or sl^ill. In Calt^ornia^ 43 9ccupations now. require such 
• reilcen^ure (Inisel, et af , 1972), Vnd it is likely tfiat there Will be a 
good many more in the near future. ■ ' ' z > 

- • , • j ^ ' . ' 

Somewhat, the sane condition of . "(echnologicap. obsolescense*' will 
increasingly cbnfrqnt many unskilled, /ekilledj and Ipwfer^ wh*te-<!<illar ! , 
. , employeies as well. . They \Jriil t^P^d rfeadily available programQi, f or pefio^ic 
upgrading o5' their skill's <in California, particularly the ab.ilities do 

. ; ' . , ' ^ * ' ' \ ^ 

operate new types of * eleTctronic prdductioA pontrol, data pr^^^aainlg^ iind 
communications mechanisms). In the face of r^pid technojo^lclil .phange, it 
is, simply ujirealistitf to think^^that; training acc^iired early in Ji^fe, prior' 
to entering the work force^ (as in an ap'prenticeship) » cSxi serye individuals 
well, for more than a few years; such^, educational "provisions,*' Hti Sftriner's' 
(1972) analogy, are increasl,ngly "of a petisKable quality." . 

m' : \ ■ ■ . 

, Changing Life Styles .- Beyond changes ill the character of work, there, 
are 6ther important changes ip the manner in which many.sAmer:|,can6 ai^e ^ 
" livimg their personal, and interpersonal lives. * ^ . , * 
' ' " Women in droves^ are f broking traditional rales. Many are entering ' 

the work fotde and {require ^ew training, or upgrading of rusty skills. 
^ 'Employed women, armed with a new ^etise of their worth, seek^tjob advanc^enfi 
for xmich furthi^r training laay be lieceasary. Others wish to embark on a 

, 4 -T - - . . . — . - ■ . • ,r . 

■ . . . ■ ' ■ \ . . " ^. ..'^^^ .'• 



f^rogram of learnifag^ or'^* turn to complete an- interrupted program, fot 'any 

^ : ^ ' ' - - ' ' ; — 

number of reason^ — the new learning for its own sake, for the sense of 
^ccD^iplishment derived, or as a measure of insurance against a future need 
to join the work force. 

The nuclear family in America is undergoing redef initrioa, and what the 
result will. be is difficult to predict.* Pundits speak of the "disintegration 
.pf the American family." The' national^ivorce .rate^, of course, is. soaring, 
with California leading the way* For the woman, divorce often dictates 
entry into the work *orce and the necessity for job training. Fk>r the man, 
.ther^e is the prospect of additional time for new kinds of learning activi- 
ties. On the other hand, there are signs of new concern for the worth arid 
stability of the family as traditionally defined; Marital counseling, both 
in pairs and in groupd, appears t^be growing in popularity (e.g.,. the 
Catholics I "majpriage encounter"), As- does interest in "parent effective- 
ness training." Pfethaps* rather tftan one, there will be many defirfcttions of 
th^ family in the years ahead. 

As we said*earlier, regular work at a job is likely to take up less of 

/ ' ' ' ' ^ ^ ' 

peoples lives in the future. At the same time, per capita weal tH^ will * 

continue to' increase (though probablV at a declining rate in the short 
« * ^ - 

run). Per capita personal income in CalifOmii 'ifl 1965, 1970 and 1972 was 

,^,196, $4,444*arid $5,002 respectively;- nattonaily the figures were $2,72A, 

$34933 and $4,478 (U.S. Bure^ of the Census). A^ at^J-east in soAe 

segB^^tfi -of the >p0pulation^ there appear to he both rising expectations about 

the general quality of life—persoitW^ cultural, occupational — h filing t 
' ' • • - ' ' \ 

that somehow life ought to be better, more^ interesting, more neaningfult / 

and also a' rising, ifqnfid6ri<i.e among peofple .it»%eir ability to do staethlng 

abput the quality of tlw/ir lives. Finally, related to th^ last obser- # 



;7* < 
~-£t)«r« is an-umlstakable psycho-ctjlttjraX "aovetqent" spreading 

particularly through the sore affluent and tefsured classes that 

, attaches hl^h v^lue to "personal developnent," to full flevelopment 06 

the ind^^ldual^s "human potential." These, energing attitudes give 

rise to the pr^sp^ct that continuous education -can reduce people's 



sense that thfey are victims of their early history, and that learning 
. can be viewed as a key to unlocking a continuously intetesting life. ^ 

In summary, it seems clear that the trends described — rising 
educatipnal level of the populace, rising expectations for quality in 
' V life^ shirring to skill-* ahd knowledge-based work, larger amounts of 

- • ' \ 

available non-work time — will^combine to create a large and expanding 
demand fof educational services throughout the life cycle. 

* . Future Forecasts 

Several recent studies %rtiich offe^ systenatic predictions of changes 
or innovations in California, the n^tion^ and in higher edacat4.on are 
• ^Irtinent to a consideration of new postsecondary education services for * 

the state. \A11 tlie 'studies use the Delphi technique, ; a foreci^ting method 

* ■ ' 

Invented in the early 1950*8. at the Rand Corporation, which develops con** 

y 

. , - sensus estimates within a group of expett^ usually about when various 
, events or deveiepments ate most likely to occur. The value of Delphi 
ratings is debated; certainly. In the short run, tlhelr validity cannot 
; be established, and no mat-ter what the level of rater expertise* futures 

.forecast^ are inevitably colored by the Values* of -the forecasters. None- 

... - "% . 

thel'eas, they .are Interesting as expreasloni of opinion of wll-lnformed. 
\ people; #nd as a middle ground between the fairly dispamioiiate extrapola* 
^^^.^lon of demographic and ecMdmic ti^oufa above and the frankly •normative 



.conceptions fhat .wtlLTpll6w, they can serve a§ a txansltiAx >etveeii omr- 
two more essential approaches to contemplating .future needs for post-* 
secondary alternatives in California, ' / ^ 

-J 

The 15 -Delphi forecasts immediately below are from a just-completed 
study conducted for the California Department of 'Transportation (Caltrans) 
by the 1>SC Center for Futures Research (Gray and Helmer, 1974). The 
panel of raters were 46 government and business officials, educators, 
scholars and scientists selected jointly by Caltrans and the USC Center, 

The items — events, trends — below wer^t'^'Sele^ ted (from 263 rated) as the 

' . , • *; 

most relevant to the purposes at hand. 



1985 1995 2005 



Trend 

percentage of married women who either ' 
^am an income or go to schdol for 

continuing education. 60 72 

The amount of time per capita devoted to 
* recreational and intellectual pursuits, ' * 
using an index value of l6o* for 1974. 

The percentage of persons of working age 'ifc _ ^ 

who voluntarily work less than full tise.« j15 20 

The degree to whi<4i child-rearing responsi- 
bility is shifted, from ^be fanily.to groups 
and instittttiocts (0 to 100 scale; present, 10) > 15 25 

The size of the service sector of the national ^ 
economy, as a percentage of the (JNP. 50 55- 

The size of the "knowledge industry" (using ^"'^ 
an index value of 100 for 1974). 120 ; 145 

.The standard of living in California (1974, 100). 110 J.30 



78 
« 

120 130 140 
20 

35 
60 

2(>b 

140 



The percentage of employed persons who have . 

substantial control over their work schedules 

(which hours and days). 18 

The percentage o£ the labor force working a 
* four-day or shorter work week.- . 22 



28 



Trend 1985 1995 2005 

The amount of leisure time available to the 

average Calif ornian (1974,100). 115 125 140 

The degree to which lifelong education has 
become the rule rather than* the 'exception 
(measured in terms of the percentage of ^ 
persons who spend at least one semester 

in'^^ool after age 40).- ' ' 32' 50 65 

The degrteof flexiSbility in education with 
respect toNm:h time schedules and content 

(1974, 50).. \ ' ^ . 60 70 80 ^ 

*\ * t ^ 

The degree tl whichS&ommunications technology ^ / 

is used in education u9^, 25).. ^ 32 47 55 

The amount of decentralizatioh^f higher • ^ > 

education through technology ot dtl^er 

means (1974, 100). * v. \ ' II5 12V ^.45 . 

^^'v^ * 

The amount ot individualization of educational > * 

instruction (1974, 25}. , 32 40 55 



Most- probable year 
^^^^ ^--^-^''^'^'^^ / ' * - Of occurence # 

Passage of legi^j^^itJiT^tabft^^ both 

pf^-school^^MKTpost-liigh school education . . 

as rJgW^of every American* < . 29gQ 
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institution of "open universities" bdsed 
ort the British modej. - . - ^ 0 - ~ 1980 



.. A combination Delphi and tiAe budgets analysis carried out by the Insti- 

tute for the Future, usiltf a national panel of judged, c^me up with similar 

* » 

estimates about the decline in woVking^ hours and, as a consequence, vlth the 
conclusion, *'the portion of the tlmfe budget devoted to education will . 
increase strongly for all groups" {^nater,, LittW, andiarat, p. 10) • 

A t^lrd study,. ^titled Qn the Future State of the Unlapii (Selmer, 1972) 
' ^ ' ~ ' . • _ A" ■ ' 

sponsored by the Russell Sage Eoundafion, came to. most b£ the smk general 

* • - I • * 



' <6iatXy»^^ however, are " 



r^? JBstlmated.lTrend Level in 



. -2'-' 



iarttaJy and bee^tioa^l ^o^^^ijt^ ^ 



4 < 



fv^l^ixm t^>iO0 scale* X V25 . 35 3a . '42 



i Estimate of the;^e^^-4f W 



PercettCage of th^j idNDfrkittg pojpuljfttion 
enj^aged^^/ia arts aiid crafta and in - . ' : 
personal-single^ actiyities (100 ais ' ' 
the index o^tihe 1971 percentage) . * lod 120 130 150 

Estimate of the percentage of college 
teaching that will be provided in the ^ * ^ 

form of computer-aided instruction. 1 10 , 20 20 



The last study was concerned only with possible changes in postsecon- 

' ' <' ' » ■ * ' 1. 

dary education. Conducted by the National CeflTt^r for Higher Education 

• X ^ ■ " • . .» 

Management Systems at WICHE, it invo%d a national panel of 389 indl^duals . 

sheeted from a broad range of constiijtuent groups associated %d.th higher 

^ . ' / - ' ♦ ' ^ 

education^ (Huckfeldt, 1972).* Frota i total of 118 "change statements" used 

in the survey, the following 15 we^ judged to be .the most germane tp the. 

p^urposes at hand/^SfcA^re ranked a^hordi^ to percent tespondlng "should 

.^cour; V Only, pae ^thar item in the survey had. ^.higher t^>soittta likellho^ 

value; it read: "Scrutiny by fuq^<Ung sources as to h^w welf resources are 

being utilized 'will incrBase." And the* first tWo^were the only statements 

out of all 118 that received 99 pef cent" '*shoul4 occur*!! eiilbrsement. • i^. 

87 . ■ ..• 
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Ckange statemfeat 

The number of .studeltitd involyed. 
in continuing education through- 
out tjheir lifetime Will Increase* 
(caused by Retraining, dropping . 
in and out, etc,)* ^ 

Increasing opportunities and 
responsibilities will be avail- 
able for all regardless of sex, 
race, etc. 

Postsecondary education facili- 
ties vill-^be used more hours in 
a day and more days in the year. 

The ease of transferability qf 
credit from one institution to 
another will increase. 

Institutions will increasingly 
share resources. 



Like- 

Ithood Impact 



V Percent 

date of "shopld 
change occur^' 



very 
high 



mod- 
erate 



very 
high 



high 

% * 
high 



Student progress will be measured mod- 

by competency and' not** time. erate 

The use of TV, .computers, and very 

-new technologies. . .will increase, high 



Postsecondary, education will be 

more readily accessible. ^>K^l.,.yhigh 



Use of individualized instruc- 
tion will increase; 

the proportion of part-time 
st\ident3 will increase • 

The campu8 and nonacademic com- 
munity will increasingly share 



mod- 
erate 



.high 



mod- 



very 
high 



low . 



mod- 
erate 



mod-n 
erate 

mod- 
erate 

Very ^ 
high 



high 

very 
hig]i 

very " 
high 

mod^ 
erate 



1978 . 99 . 



19 7& 
1977 

■4 

t 

1979 
1979 
1981 
1979 



99 

98 

98 
98 
97- 



97 

1978 *^ 97 

' '- ; - • 
1979 -* ' " .96 

1977 94 



resoucc^s (cao&pus without walls), erate ^kigh '1980 



94 ^ 



€eirttfl^ j ft iuu u f s tudent rcon^er 
tencles will be# increasingly^ 
possible o'ther tl^an' through * 
formal academic programs. 

The use of home study, progfams 
Will increase^ 



high \. high 



1986 



93 



"mod-- 
erate 



low 



1989 . ^ 88 



ERLC 
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: - Percetit 

' V. Expected - reBponding 

• Like- date of "should - 

Change statem^ent (continued) . 'lihood Impact change * occur" 

Student experience (work, service) . 
, in tjie nonacademic^ community wilj " . _ , > 

• be^ increasingly accepted for mod** • ' 
acadenvic c^redit. ; erate low.. 1979 - 83 

A larger proportion of th€ facul- 
ty will bre recruited from nonaca- , mod- 

• ^dfemiCf sources. . . low ' erate 1982'. 75 



. • ' - The Puture California Society ' ^ \ 

Considering Alternatives .. Even the *^ long-range future of the^state, 
of course, is already in the making — at least in part. ^ fast as. any- 
where in the country and* perhaps the world (with^West Germany possibly the 
closesjt coioapetitor) ^ California, is movi|ig into%an advanced stage of postr > 
industrialism, with seemingly ^ittle prospect for .reversing the general 
directions o'f the movement. To be expected, ^hen, axe: ap occupation'al 
structure c6m^r^sed heavily of knowledge-based professional^ technical 0id 
managerial? positions.; t^dhnological innovations that, will eliminate muqh 
{i^^ysicaliy hard^ and •jnen tally borl^ work and joake f6r more efficient 
delivery of services — but which will render imper^pnal mudi of what is n6w 
personal;* occupational obsolescence the result of technological change; 
flreqtient voluntary retraining;** shorter work hours and wotk lirves. with 



correspondingly greater 



le^yreHrUre 



* i^utomated pos^tal sejrvice, Banlcing,. and grocety shopping are diatinct - 
posiBibilitles.' ; ^ ! .7* - * 

In ^feaniey Moaes* words*, "(In),. a society where know!Ledg.e and skills 
change so raprdl^. • .cooCiniiiilg^. educatltm (la) neither a luxury not ^ 
^intlulgence — but a necessit^^.'CM^sea, 1971, p. 13). ^ 
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So far this is a mostly- optimistic scenario. It would be foolhardy, 
however, to ignore other — possibly lessr propitious — futures. While most 
analysts of post-industrial development seem to share a general optimism, 
there is, of course, a vivid literature of anti-utopianism ( Brave New World ,t 
1984 ) and technological enslavenient. And while ecological and other kinds 
of doomsaying are somewhat out of fashion just now, at least one scholar^ 
the economist and siocial philosopher Robert Heilbroner, has argued ve^y 
recently that mankind will not have sufficient will to pope with the 
fatal triad of population growth;^ the spread of nuclear weapons, and 
environmental rending occasioned by economic growth (1974). 

Closer' to home , (California) , Todd La i^orte and C. J. Abrams (1974) 
raise the negative prospect of an "unstable post-industria" which involves 
the following: planners have faulty knowledge about public wa6ts and the^ 
dyfljiDics of social' systems ("conditions outrun the capacities of experts"); 
^ there are frequent lailutes of the state to solve problems or deliver 
services; the public loses confidence in goyemment; a sense of uncer^inty 
aboi^t^both the social order and people^s personal futures sets in; people, 
turn to ^pliti^al dissent and "deviant v forms of personal meaning. 

This is a scenario to be reckoned with. Indeed, there are nikerous 
itidicatioris that we have gotten already* to sottie ^oint in this "unstable" " 
State* We think, however, that the present condition of low con^idenc^-^ 
^8 temporary, brought on^ixi^J^rg^r^^si^ of 
inflation and recession of the pa^t sev^aX ye«ra... Our assumption is ^ 

^that the economy ^ill/^t "straightened oat," an(| with it public conf ir ::r 

T . " " ' . ; 

dence in' the capai^ty df the> government to serve effectively. 




4 



To return j:o the more positive accopnt"'of tb* futture, tlTere 'are 



ERIC/ 



othei; less familiar cultural and economic patterns t-tfat can be expected 

_ _ - ^ , ^ n 

in the'^new society*; Various anMdotes to impersonality will be invented— 
arrangements for semi-autonomous work groups in work places; and- rei^- 
lively intimate neighborhood communities, for example. There *wiir Isev vast 
. <:hanges irt transportation and cotfnnunicSition systems, .Ce,rtain of the huge 
profit-making industries and utilities will be nationalized, and there' 
will be a more ju^t dj.stributiou of wealth; at the same tiihe there will^ 
a rise in the general level .of affluence in the^stat:^ that will engender 
a variety qf new leisure', culUiraJ. ^nd value patterns-. People <^ill be 
more mobile^ both occupationally* and geographically; varied kinds of work 
during the life span will be facilitated by portable pensions ^nd'oppor- ' 
tunities for free re-training. Larg^, complex organizatidns and in>ti- ' 
tutj-ons will* be interdependent in the sefise thaf the acts of each'affett 
all the others; consequently, there. will be plahtiing and, coordinat;ian a\ 
the hrghest Levels;:^ planning will be knowledges-centered based insofar 
^as; poss-ible on good intelligente aboi/t pulTlic VahtS:* . vAlle there »wiH ba 
some loss of# personal freedom te.g., in ord-er to preserve the pRysic^l ' 
environment),^ tlicire will be a g,§neraX public confidend^ in the^Vlanned 
society-^in' its x:apacity -to. solve prbblems^'^dellver ^erviceS afid other- ' 



wise meet human needs'. 



* 



' . Th'fe Learning Society . We find ourselves generally hopeful about .the 
- 4f ' . . ' ^ \ ' ' ^ , . 

future social or:der, whict^.t to continue the' conjecturing, will \liffve many* 

of the atttibytes of a learning society. Thepkey pHnc±ifle,will be " 

*- " ' • • \ ^ * ' - 

lifelong learning s- that Is; learning thtpughout the 'life p^cle father thatt 
^ ^ V . * ' • # ' ' % * ' ^ ^ * " ^ J 

only during childhood and youth., Lifelong' lear'niilg will be. explicitly * 

"• *^ > / — ' . ' ' , ' » * ' J ' * 

recogaized as Being in^tlie inter$8t»a'.of\bo^htlodividual8V andUhe conanu-' 
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hity. and the stape. There will, be wholesale changes in public attitu4es 

; ^-r-. — ; — —-■» - -• -7 -a . ' T"^ 



-about the uses of learning, new structurnal -or oi^ganizational arrahgftment^ . 
to fajciLitare lifelong learning, and new governmental incentives, notably 
financial ones, for individuals to engage' in periodic or continuous 
learning throughout their lives. 

For peasons svch as those outlined earlier in fhis section,* people- 
• will^ come to acceptf' the practical value of continuous, lear,ning; the 
personafl and social significance of their, vQcational lives will depend 

on it. Pfeople will also come to accept the value — indeed the need — for 

^ ^ ' ' ' \ ' * \ ' ' 

continued learning for the, sake of meaning in their non-work lives. 

ContiYiued personal growth. In shbrt, will be sefen^as the key to a satis- 
.tying existence throughoift life^ . t . - , 

BpyOnd these personal advantages, there will be public recognition 

of the necessity for citizens to com|)rehend in, some depth dhS' workings of 
•* the economy and the government at all levels. To say after (Ij Watergate 
' and (2) national efforts tp reduce inflation/recession, that tljere are 

**major problems" in our p'olitic^l life and that economic policy is "complex" 
\As to traffic in banalities. Yet these are issCies,, pi^oblems, and complex-* 

ities, and also at the present time, widespread apatty and alienation. ' - 
.The^fujture political order, by. contrast, will — must — depend on citizen 

support and participation J and for* all this to b*e^realized-4' large* measure - ^ 



^^of "cIvUc literacy" among populace wil^bB essential. 



Next, there^ will be wWe attitudinal.^'Siapport for, what has 'been called 
" "interdep>^rfd^nt .tra4.ning" .(Buch'an, ^1974) at all educational* levels, thrc^ugh 

■ ■ ■ -■ - • 

, * "Civic literacy 1'^* ^broadly conceived, is thp central" c<>ricerjB of the Future 
9f'^ Adults^ EduCi^tion, and Learning- Project, ^-IFhighly provocative stud^ 
presently underway' at* the Syracuse* Educational ^Policy Research- Center. 
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which' individuals can learrt sHills for effd5*tiv'e .functioning in. groups - 
and small comraunities. . ^ ^ ' " 

Finally, there will be n^w'public understandings about how and where 

• - . • < ' 

education -is to, take place, ^•Compared to the present, ' ieatn^tfg will- be 
less formal, less lecture-room bound; less structured,^^quenced, bureau- 
cratized; and much more self-guided.* '< 

What about the ^ shape -of thg educatipnal "system" in the learning * 
society? We can sketch only some f^f' the general' ouSlines, not the details. 
It is basic, as Hesburgh, 'Miller and Wharton '(1974) have paid; thit "^educa- 
tipnal policy should, begin with a compjehervi^i'ye frameirorlc that addresses 
jihe^nee'ds of the-entirfe population, from infancy through adulthood."" 

-Instead, in short, of an education' syst^i focused almost exclusively on 
youth, educational opportunities will be available' l^people of all ages. 
Instead- of lawa mandating periods of compulsory^^cJiQoaing', people t>f. all ' 
ages will have th^ op^6rtunity„tP avail .themselves of various learning^ 

ppp-ortunities as fhey see. fit,- chiefly on the Assumption that they will 

'16am more readily when thfef see a'Claar 'fteSff*l^^d"d''sor." 

/Structurally, regarding public education, most; likely a single unified 

— * .• ' _ I. *- 

educational author;lty wi^i be refejjonsible for providing" an array of servlaes 

• ' ' - -'->'■', 

for people of all ages. Iflanning and coordination will occur chiefly at' 

•> - • • ■ ' 

» -— ^ . . • . . • ■ 

a regional_(e.g-. , metropolitan . region) level. There will feofbc'^uch r-.-,\ 



* Emery ^al. (1974, p,. T) torecast, the use of "learning groups. . .small ' 
^self-regulated group(s) of peefs. (that) wMl have- as their group 'task 

the education of Ehen^elves, jnaking such use of the .resources of exper-^ 
tise etc., th^t are available to^them," v. ' ^ ' ' r , 

* . • '■ * 

** There is^a growing body. of as yet mostly theoret;ical literature about 
developmental ages (Snd stages) J.n adults* Conceivably a lifelong' 
education prograin' could be designed that* explicitly recognizes* stich 
stages in the life cycle (£f. Chickering, 1975);-^ ' > 
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.. -7— fagttliar structures as grade level , schools' (e.g« , ;K-)5, 7-9, ettrr)— ory— 
;*"segmeilts" of higher education. There will be no lcv:k-step arrangements, 
ajid^eople will seldom attend continuously 'for more than a few years. 
A variety of altecnative learning ipethods will be universally availabley- 

notably new methods arising from -technological innovation — and learning 

' ' ' ^ ' ' " ' ^' ' . 

'for. most people will be essentially individualized and self-guided,i 

r , ' , • 

Though self-guided, much learning \will* at the same time occuir in the 
^context of small groups — miniature learning communities. Many learning 
activities will take place ^t* neighborhood Jearaing centers. In general 
there will be a .substantial integration , of formal educatioA and life 
experience. ' * - 

f Consistent with the expectation for a more or less planned society, 

regional educational authorities will closely coordinate their -activities 
^ ^wlth^the operations of other government and corporate .institutions. An 

"important outcome will be the facilitation Of working^^nd learning 

* V ■ - ^ ' ^ \ ' \ ' ^ ' ^' " ^'^^ ' 

£hroughout the life cycle~both through alternating /periods gf <lrOrking 

" • ^ ' ^ ' r 

' ' ' / t 

and leajrning, and combining the^ tyo domains ±n part-time fashioA. 
The future ^Qciety^ not surprisingly, ^ will be a merit/pctatic one^ bccupa- 
t'ional certification, however, will be 't^ie responsibility of ^goverranental , 
agencies rather than' educational institutions (and such cei^tific^tion 
will be based on denfonistrated cpfnpetency rathet than tinie - spent in sch'ooling) , 
t Govertim"§ht at all levels will- have recognized the significance of ^ 
lifelong leaning ^or .l^hie well-beir\g 6f the state. Continuous development 
pf the abilities, o| individuals will come to be viewed- as a capitfil 
inv^es^tmeqt (after VStTiner, 1972), and there will" accordingly *e massive ♦ 
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gpve rh m ent fundi ng.* While a num ber of jEdmancing strategies a re" c o n - — \ — 

> t 
Qeivable,** what is likely is some fom o,f "entitlement" by which all ' ' 

' ' ^ • \ * . 

adults are supported, say, for one year pff for education in eyery 

" ' « ^' . ' * ' ^ ' i • 

teii. years. , * 

' ^ '- 

What about the content , the "curriculum," of publicly-supported 
education? In general* it will be planned to meet the .nee(|||lnd fntere^ts 
of individuals in the regiort. Early education, however, iti addition tcr 
mastery, of basic ^Skills of- communication, will.be focused to some major 
decree on learning-to-learn and development of intellectual curiosity. » 
Techniques and enyirotimentfe for iilc;ulcating the skills and values of the 
"autonomous learner" will- have been .invented. -We spoke ©f the need for 
"interdependent" or /'Ij^vlng-in-a-sm^ll-coiumunity" training, '^as well as 
.education in "civic l?.teracy" as keys to living satisfying lives in a 
highly rationalized sqciety. To this learning **core" could be added' 
some form of "global awareness" gr "world ordjer" education.*** / ^ 

Yet, all these concepts,, ^s sweated, seen\ abstract and vaguely theore- 
tical. .Let us argue^ to g^. qyicklly to^he»point, that it ia legitimate - 
for the content "core" of public education to reflect and nourish the • 
ideals oF t.he state an^ sociefy. What, "then, wijl these ideals be? M 



* By the year 2000, if for no other reason than that there will/be so^" 

^ many of them* (vot»ing) , the state 'will have reached ^ri ^Irttalligent - --i^- 
acGommodation with* its older Citizens. Educational -servicfes, together 
^ with Qther services, will be available to, older peopit^ at'' little &c * 
q6 p&rsonal co^t. ' . . ' , ^ 

** Several "approach^s^have already proved successful in Europe, 

. *** "World order ^uqation/.^ls eitfzensliip education which- transcends x ^ 

' "•^he nationalistic- and prfenecological dri^'tvtation of , the old c^tlz^n- " / " 

ship education.- It Is global in o„utl^ok, human«-varu^ 'Centered, _ • 

- problem solving' arid futurist" (Boy'er» 1973*)»/ ^ . v /• 

' \ ^ V \ ^ . ' • - ' - . 

^A7r-/-- — - V' ' "' ' ^' " --— r~T^--;r^--- -y. ■ ' 
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The Good Society. What to say? "^The idea is sizable. We are not 



professional philosophers, not eve;! amateur ones. ^ We find it difficult 

' \ ^ " / 

to think beyond f)olitical, \philo6ophical and religious traditions with 

which we are familiar. And our thinking is further colored, deeply, by 

the grotesque moral lapses that' the nation and -world have witnessed in 

just the past four decades^ the past decade'^ -"and even the last 'tViree years. 

' ' ' V ■ 

As individuals interested in education, we are committed t,o ^ view 

of .education as an instrument for the emancipatioi) aqd self-actual^zatioti 

\ ' ■ ' ' 

'of ^.ndividuals,,^ and indirectlyr ^o the^actualiz4,tion of the Society* As 

' " . ,^ ' ' ^ / *- ■ ^ . . , 

dabblers in social analysis and social futures,- we are impressed by the 

'niarcli of technology and are concerned aboA^t what its impaction the 

of individuals 'might be. As informed citizens. of a nation. and. stated we 

worry for the , survival' of the tivilization ip the face of population ^ 

growth and depletio-ri natural resources. And as moralists, we assert \ 

that there, are principles of right conduct that must goverh both i^jigCitu-^ 

tional and individual behavior. 

We „of f er the following social Ethics ^s a beginning, conceptualization 

of some of the Ideals we <think will— indeed, must — undergird the ftejw 

society^ and inform the heart o£ it^^^edi 
* ■ 

"Si ethics of integrity — honesty', openness, fair^cl^aling; 

An ethics of self-actualization — a commitment to full realization- 
of one's own potential^^especl; for individual potential, and *f or 
. the' chance for its ,realizati6tr;by-^ecvw-yoae4 , - 




An ethics of C^m ipngj^^^^ 'Ti.i"^.KaTan/>'Lnp of 

\ indivi^QaF^fTe^om^ndsoqiar 1^^ communities - V 

' * in the context of an otherwise impersonal., technocratic society. 

7 An 'ethics of servite—riither th^^^profiteeisiug, acqut3±^iveness^ 
and exploitation.., ^ )^ ^ 



An ethics of participation — active * involvement in the political 
. . M£e ot the community ami stai^^- : - - - « 

An ethics of conservation—parsimony rather than prodigality, re^- 
. cycling on behalf of -ecological balance; ^ 

An'^ ethics of respect for the worth of all people — an acceptance 
of the. pluralistic planet with all its implications; 

• • An ethics of compassion — the good society as the- humane society. 



In the neantime, the good society — the human4, learning society — 

* r 

needless to say, is some years down the road. No matter how bright the 



vision, it will not soon be reached. Social change in. America is evolu- 
tionary,. gradual, fumbling. We will grope our way. If it -ds assumed, 
however, that education^ lifelong', is a means to the good society, there . 
are implications for the content* of education in the meantime to be drawn 
from the line of thinking se't down in the preceeding pages. > * 

A rudimentary value system, as a set of social ethics, w^s posited. 
Arguably, an individual's values and moral stances are acquired fron the 
totality of his eul'ture (iticl^iding' deliberate schooi experiences).' On 
the other hand, acquisition of competencies , as skills,, may well take 
place chi^fly^ In more or less formal educational settings. » 

Listed be Ibw^is"^ minimum set of competencies that are Judged tcT be 

necessary fnr pff^rMv^M4-i>%^ -ir. y-^ p fut ure CaTifnrni^ society. Several, 

have been touched on already. » . * 

A knowing-how-to-learn competency— skill in using available leari\ing 

resources, an attitude ahnut^contipuous learning, the ioncept of* 

the "autonomous learner"; . 

• ' ^ , ■ ''**"' .* 

An ioterpefsonal cOmpetertcy — ability to ;'f unction effectively in 

groups aad small comihuni ties, sensitivity to individual* differences*. 

^ r _ ' ' _ ■ -^^'^ 

<^ ^ ^^c^atignal ,corapetfency — continuously anpioyable^ 'develppiiig or • 
•changing as the* person sees fit;- - *• J \. ' ' 



A communications competency — a basic capacity to use the language 
effectively; . ^ ^ 

A politicaP^ompetenCy — civic literacy, global awareness, disposi- , 
tion to participate in 'governmental affairs at some level;.,/ 

An ecological competency — an understanding of the basic issues- of 
ecologi'cal bal-ance and survival, a disposition to conserve ; 

A technological competency — a basic understanding of how things, 
especially electrically-powered things, work; 

An aesthetic competency — authentic appreciation in one or more 
of the arts. 



Wbrile earlier. 




ne very general notions about the future education 



were advanced, it is beyond the scope of this report to* try to 

specify in detail how learning should be structured in order for the above 
i' 

<. ' * « 

competencies to be instilled. What is suggested is that it is worth 

beginning soon to 'consider what^-co^getencies will be needed, and how the 

may be- imparted, if we wish the fut^ure social orde^^sxjbe sometHing in the 

nature of a humane learning society. 



■A 



CONCLUSIONS 



From the evidejice* pr^sen^d Ih the first' sfection of^feiis reportVyit 



/ 
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appears that 'abbut on^ but |)f every four Califoinia adults aged 18 or * 
.older was particif^ating last fall in some Eorm c* postsecondary education, 
either on a orfrt-time or fOll-tijDe basis, in degree-credit or non-credit 
courses^^ an- adult schocil, college, or universilty. Over a million of 
thes^early 4 million, adultsr' were 'enrolled in adlilt programs of local school 

Lstricts; another million were studying at community colleges; and the* 
remainder were attending. either the State Universilj^y and Colleges, the 
University of G^if ornia^^or priv^^ *s^cia^^ schools, colleges,, or univer- 
sities. Ra^er than'' being typified by full-time attendance, ovet tyo-thirds 
of the^ere enrolled part-time.^ Rather th^n being typicalf^ "coMege-age," 
at^ast half of them were ol^er than 25. Many of them sough^ bccup^ional 
advancement, but an. equal if not larger number were, enrolled for other rea- 
/ soas~to be better informed, to deal'more effectively with personal problem 
to gain greater satisfaction and happiness from their lives. 

These adults, who do nbt include in their numbers, the uncounted 

thousands engaged in on-the-jol) training or informal education through 

' ■ / ' • ' ' ' ' 

community agencies, churches^ associations, agricultural extension, and 

other organizationsy. define the present demand for postsecondary' opportuni- 

' r * 

ties in Califcjcrnla's eiJucational institutions. With tlie adult population; 
Of the state fexpect^ to increase from 14 millibn this year to 20 million 
by the 3^ear 2000,^ some^-teillion of the state's ^Jiult citizens will be / 
.ei^iolied in school or college programs 25 years fronpjnow, based orl the, 
tpr^ent level of demand. Educational planners can 'consider the numb^s 

■/. . ■ J ■ ' ■ 
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in Figure 1 as the most minimal demand likely for postsecondary enroll-, 
ments in the future ^nd as the minimum definition' of Califqrnia's need 

* - t ^ ' ' 

•for future -postsecondary educational opportunities.. ^ 




20 million 



15 million 



10 million 



5. million 



FIGURE '1 

Minimal Demand fqr Postsecondary 
Opportunities, 1^75-2000 

(in millions)' 




^urce: Population p^jections of Camomia/adults aged 18 ai^fi older 
ttonuthB Population Re^arch Unit, Budget D^i^ision, California State 
Department of Finance." ^Educational ^emand;?<>a9ed on^ 1974' enrollment, rate- ^ 
from section I as calilylated fof e^ch age/group in section II and applied^-, 
agaitist the projected popylation^in each/age cohort. , ^ 



• -/ : ■ • 

Clearly, however, this rate dmand does not equals the need for 
postsecondary opportunities in IMlifornia* As. noted in the first, section, 
adults-who participate in edu«tion are largely the well-educated, well- 
employed, and well-off. Th*/ are not represetttative o^ the population at ry 
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largenor^^n of all adults who-woj^d like to participate in fiyrther 

'education. Three-fifths of the full-tim^ students, for example, are men, 

' * * 

while\ only two-fifths are women. *Only 4 perpent of California's agricul- 
" * - . ' * ** 

tural and industrial laborers who were surveyed for this report we're 
engaged in any form of education beyond the high school, cqmpa/ed to 
25r percent of the professional and managerial emjjloyees. And infrequently 
represented amont the learners are the older adults, the less educated, and 
t,h^ poor, ^ 

Moreover, as the survey data in the second section indicated, interest 
in continue^! education is e^pre^ed by over twice as many adults as are 
currently enrolled . Six times as many Californians in their sixties and 
seventies would-like to participate as the 3 percent now invplved. Ten 
times as many laborers are interested in ftirther education as the 4 percent 
enrolled. Fully 50 percent of Californians of Mexican or Spanish descent 
*/ant to participate but are tiot now doing so, compared to 15 percent now * 
continuing their studies, /nd one out of every 10 persons interested 
in iiore education feels unable to pa^ anything for their Studies — with 
the proportion highest amon^ the poor, the ra^clal minorities, aqd the 
Elderly. In^all, presently ^between 4 and 5 million California adults 
would lilce to continue their education beyond high school but for one \ • 
reason or another are not now actually enrolled. . ' ' 

~ . r • ■ * * ' 

Counting both those who are enrolled and these who are only inter- 
-psted, some '8.4 million of Callfortila's J.4 million adults— thre^^ out of 
every five — wish to .engage in further education of some kind during th^ 
n^xt two years.' 5ven if this rate of. Interest in education does not grow 

" r ^ . . 

over the |iext quarter century, as Figure '2 shows, by the* end. of the century* 
som^ ll.Sfflilltbn are likely to be similarly interested, ... 



FIGURE 2 

Minimal Interest in PostsecondAry 
Opportunities, 1975-2000 

.(in milli^s) 
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INTEREST, BASED ON 
CURRENT RATE OF INTEREST 



1975 



1980 



1985 



1990 



1995 



2000 \ 



Source: Population projections from Population Research Unit, Budget 
Division, California State Department of Finance. Educational inter- 
est based on 1974 rates of interest* £or each age group in Section II 
and applied again^£ the projected population in each age cohort.- 



But will this current level of interest ^ixal Calif orniMd* need for 

postsecondary opporttpities in the future? , And will California meet its 

neelis fijr postsecondary alternatives if i.t . responds' on-ly to th*is current 

level of interest in education? The evidence , from Sections II and' III of 

t . . 

this report suggest not to both questions. Four treasons stand Out: 



• ' First, Calif omians' interest in education beyond the high school will' 
continue to grow. Both California data and national studies indicate thau 
education itself is a ^^timulus forbore education. Thus; bjecau^e af their 
ptesent level of ^schoolitig, today's young AdultSi^^|ire more likely t6 want* 
further educational opportunities. 20 and 30 

decessors of 20 and 30 years ago seek today^l3^Jli83^l-bn, a> , 



indicates, the desire for greater joU mobility, the possibilities of ^ 
Increased leisure time, and the opportunities of worker's sabbaticals • ' 
and early retirement are likely to lead to great^er -educational parti- ^ 
cipation. More women will probably return to class; adults in general 
will seek to improve their skills and competencies; and older citizens 
will look to Jedrning both fot social and intellectual stimulation. ^Ali 
in all, interest in education for personal fulfillment will expand through*- 
Qut the life cycle. 

• ^Second, the need for greater competence and thus continued education will 
grow. Califom':f.a's post-industrial econcJmy will continue to become more ad- 
vanced and technological, requiring more occupational training and retraining 
^^BL^ become^ even\mote serMice oriented, it will require longer* career 
preparation', stricter certif iciation, and periodic relicensure of profes-^ 
sionals. ' And as teocial iihanger^icontinues, effective citizenship will require 
recurrent opportunities for further adult education rather than ^ us t the 
completion of schooling^during l;ate adolescence. In short, ^ California's 

economy and society will demand n^re advanced job skills and: personal 

\ , '\ , - / ' 

competence. \ *^ ' 

• Third, althougli adults ihterestecf in education are more representative , 
of the general public than those who ate currently enrolled, they too 
represent a disproportionate number of the successful and affluent rather 

.\ . . ■ ■ , • ■ . . - ■ 

than a cross-section of•citl2eri»^ Besides the barriers of cost, other 
pbjgtacles for some adults include their home an4 work responsibilities, 

• *i .^^ • ; 

course schedule limitations^ child care prab^Lems t . ttanspb^^loo dlffl-i 
cultles, and personal fee^M^B.of inadequacy J and inability; and 'these 



problems limit sdme groups more than others from participating* In 
other words> the conditions and wherewithal to fulfill their educational 
interests are' unequally distributed throughout the tdult pQpulation. 

• ^Fbwrth, and most important, evidence points to extensive interest in 
various educational Services beyond simply* that of instruction — such as 
educational guidance, personal counseling, evaluatioji, certification, 
and referral. At leas.t one in every three Californians, accotding'to the Post- 
secondary Alternatives survey, would use thepe non-in^tj^uctional re^urees 
today if they wer6 .available to assess their personal* growth and potential., ^ 
test their strengths and weaknesses in various subjects and skills. Obtain in- 
formation about educatiojual opportunities, or receive recogiiition for their 
non-academfc educational attainments. And. because most people are unlikely to 

■ - ■ 

exixress great interest in services with which^they have had no exoeriencer, 
all indications are that the vety creation of such services_jwill create ' » 
increasing demand for" them, just as the 'creation of an educational institution 
in 9 community icreates its own unanticipated ' clientele.' 

In sum, California's natural growth of Interest in education will be ^ 
augmented in the future by the necessity for recufrfent education, for more 
egalitarian opportunities, and a wider range of educational services; and the 
supply, of thesd opportunities anid services will in turn stimulate, further 
interest. As a Result, it does not appear unreasonable to assume that through- 
out; the remainder of this century interest in further learning will grow at a 
rate of .8 percent a year, or 8 percent each decade, for a total of 20 pisVcent 
over the quarter century. If so, by the year 2000, as Figure 3 indicates, 
some 16,4 million Califdrnians— -80 percent of the total— vill express interest 
i;i further educati<m. 
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Likely Need fpr .Postsecondary 
Opp^prtunities, 1975r2000 

* • (in millions) 




1975 



1980 



T98S 



1990 



1995 



LIKELY INTEREST, 
^ BASED 'ON .87. 
ANNUAL INCREASE 



LIKELY PARTICIPATION 

IN ANY SERVICES, 
IF OFFERED 

LIKELY ENROLLMENT, 
IF NEEDED- 
SERVICES 
ARE OFFEREE 



2000 




Source: Education interest caldulated as Tisirig* .8 percent a year ' ^ 
from the 1974' rate .of interest* Likely t)articipation rate based / 
on one-hall the tot^}. populati^, and ,llk«ly enrollin€jit-*rat€rta«ed - - 
on one-half the amount of interest. v/' 




If even half of these, adultjs who are likely to be interested enroll /for 
at least one course during the yeary the demand for pbstsetionaary opportuni- 
ties by the turn of the century- will be over twice thfe current rate. Some 8.2 
millioij Califomians would, be participating in courses, cpmpared to the less 
than 4 million^now. Rather than' a fourth of Callfoifijia^s adults being^^ enrolled, 
as at /present, up to 4p^rciBin ma^be.. • ' / ' 

..Counting as well the other adults who, will need hon-insitructional services 
such as counsellnjg, testing, and career plarini,tfr without enrolling in courses, 
Californi a should be prepared to aei^e fnl3tv 50 percent of the staters: adults ' 
SCTne way through its postsecpndqry'.8y^tan at least once every year in the 



e .V 



future. By the year 2000, the state .Should expect t^t most every adnlt 
would enroll in some educational, prograip, workshop, or course at leastr 
once in every two or three years. And 6ne out of every ten' adultg; might take 
advantage each year of educational information, assessnent and certifieatlon- 



services. * • , ^ 

California's ^educational challenge for the foreseeeble future is to ' 
< ' ■ ^ ' , ^ .* • 

narrow the gap between itfe likely supply of opportunit ies and this extent . 

' \ '■; ' ^ 

of nged by increasing the postsecondary alternatives available to its 
citiz^enls. . " 

• "... » ' 

yhere is the gap the largest? Where will the need be greatest? ' 

• In. terms of. groups of citizens, the largest discrepancy between partici- 

patlon and unfulfilled int*erest.^y- continufe. to occur among the elderly and the 

disadvantaged~in psirticular, among the less skilled occupationaXly,. among high- 

• . • f 

school dyopouts,; and among Califoroians of Mexican and Spanish descent. 

It is no'i as great for the advantaged— for example, among pollege 'graduafes— 

even th'c^ugh interest is; highest among these groups. - * ' ; 
! ' ; , ■ ^ ^ ' ' • • • . 

• In terms of educational off e'rings, thfe' need is tiot duly for degrefe. programs 

but'al^o for non-degrfee"^ courses for evening coursfes., and. for noti-'indtructlonal 
services .'that wil-1 help''<:alifornians malce better. ujse'#fi.e-sifit-4!ng pr^aAs. tJbw, 
"at least half o'f ithe a^afee's portent iallieamers are iiot irfteres^ in w.orking".^ ■ 
toward * degree, or earnittg, credits but inftiad in titktng occasional . 
courses .ana non:;4fegrelS^ograiiis . If^l; e^i^t^ijig collegldfe pifo^mt are 
driente^ largely, to W/'otker'^half /^^^ manyjBOt ^ntial iea fnera 

seek 'riucatioijai sei^fees. withi^ ttii^8t&t,fe^to assess .their' occupat W 
and T«rsc)iiai ai|triit^ip«! aad 'fcO!aH?et«!ncies and oJ>tain injE^tanation ^fTcou»t 



i^^el about educational opportunities In their area, the^^^^B^rvices' have 
so J^ar largely been limited to students already enp(nj,ed in institutions—^ 
not to citizens at large, - 

• In terms of sui).ject-matter offerings, tlie need appears greatest, for 

^ ' / ^ ^ 

spedialized instruction. Many Californi^ns have sophisticated Educational 
interests of a technical and professional nature beyond thos^ met? bV* 

• • ' \ ■ • . . "'^ . 

undergraduate cours'es. While the, state's educational institutions offer 
an extensive array of elementary and introductbry courses, new methods 
^re needed to serve these high-level interest^ — and to serve them m 
otheiJ^ways than through cainpus-based programs schedule4--dtiring' the day. 

. ■ . • . . ' ^ ° I >r , _ I 

Presently, th^ most frequently me'ntioned barriers to cot^tintjied'Jelarnin^ 
about, which the state can take direct actJtpn are those of co^ts, the i 
sthe^uiirig of courses, and the loication Of learning centers. Current^ ^ * 
policies have favored on-tampus, , 'full-time, degree credit' enrollment^ 
beyond the high school. The^e^dence from this report suggests the/ne^d 



for- more equity, flexibility, ind geographic diversity in the state/^s^ 
-pesl3^cSndary system. ^ • 

' Commentators j^bout America have .tioted^that the genius of our society 
aod of our educational system can* be summarized in one word: emancipation 
— emancipation f^tiqm ignorance, emancipation from limitai||||||pns, emancipation 
from the chance -^restrictiiMrt^ of environment and. fortune • In many ways, ♦ 



ditlifomia ak^a state l^ai es^empl^li^ed this goalv tt^ d^veXopmenti of its 
Aystettt of UniyeriB^ty, Stiite University and^oXlege, community college, and 
adtilt school r*!Bburces, bftan the en«^ of the nation' if not the world., 



l^t^T^ among ^he reading state^/in educating its youth end "young ^ftdi^^. 
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Now, ta/^-feat»«.^e gap' between. -ed)i<atloPal participation and interest ^{ 

* / / ' * - ' 

for more citizens than just thos^T traditional ttollege €tge, it ne5*9vto 
expand it sTTiast secondary irTrrnriri-j.1 frn ni'^r^^*^^^""""^'^Y-r ftflj^''^ as 
yoUth, sfeek the emanpd^at;lon of education. 




Twenty-eigKt years ago in 1947— b^for^e* half o|.4bday's Calif ornians 
were born—t^ President's .Commissioh on Bigher^-Mucation, seeking to mee 



the post-w^r Tyee4s of American society, caU-ecT oW college^ and ^J:Yetst£Jes 

w: 



to ''elevate -adult education to a positl^of/fequal importance with any/of 

/ ■ ^ , • ^ •/ 

theix funct^dns." It argued: 

/Adull^ucationJln thr^^^^S^>&w^oo inflexible, much 
MjodndTpy ^tiTaditionaJ^^ii^l^^^fp roper educational 
Extepmon activities ^^w^^ars have been stultified 
tKat<AAf^i:t^^^ merely of the transmi 

maturJ people of o^^^ cd^rses develops to'mee^he needs of 
adolekcents (lS^^^//^\ 97, 99)^ 






not 



Twen^y-e^ghty^irM^^^e^^ the end of end^er pef^d/df' conflict, Ms it 
^imy^to^^^^fy^J^^ontiniiing problem in resnondin^d^lif ornians^ 



hop^s for LMeltng learning? 



/ 





:/ 
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APPENDIX: POSTSECONDARV ALTERNATIVES SURVEY .METH(3dOLOGY AND QUESTIONS 



Tl)e following series of questions were asked "for the PostsecoAary ' ' 
Al^ternatlves survey as part of the regular; "Fieldscope" survey of ealifomia 
adults by the Field Research ^rporation b^etween' Noventer 6 and 16, 1974. 
ThjB sample af 1^048 was selewW from the sorvey unfvJerse of California adults 
aged l^ot oyet who reside iffresidential duelling unfits. Not included in 
the population ^re persons residing in hotels or other transient quarter^, 
migraat workers, inmates of institutions, or military personnel residing in 
goyeratoeat quarters . ' *. . - 

The Fieldscope sample based on a probability design consisting of 
120 primary sampling points with probability of selectiori in proportion to 
population in^d^with two clusters per sampling point. Specific cluster loca- 
» tions are determined by random 'selection of key addresses, using current 
• telephone directories ^s the saapling frame,^ Non-telephone homes are drawn 
^into the saii9>le by the, clustering procedure anii sample design weights are 
ppplied/to the results to correct for the telephone density bias of this frame. 

Households are selected using a systematic- counting interval to assure 
that the interviewer exerts no influertce on the selection of households to ° . . 
be include4.. W^thin^ households, a controlled selection procedure is used to * 
yield a proper distribution of age and sex ratios. ' ^ ; ^ 

Interviews^ are conducted face-rto-Jace 4Ji tile homes- of respondents. In- , 
t^rviewers make iq> td three personal attempts, on different days* an^ at dif- 
fererht times > to complete an Interview at each desi^ated household; Atl 
-^interviwlng fs done in thkXa;fre afternoon, evenings, and weekends to increase 
the chances of finding j^^Bn pepple at Home. 




* A second weighting proSd^re is applied to bring the 'Sa^>le into con- 
tbrmity with census-e^tablisHd population parawters of sex and age vithliv 
•Jthe various statistical '-areas of the stat^. Percentages Included In this 
report are caltfulated on this weighted base for all categories of ^respondents 
e^pept for. race, educational attainment, aaid occupational category. 



' THe MtC s^le^ of question hat to do vltb your poM^ik^e InterMC la furthT educition 
• for"r(^rf#lf ^-^"-•dttcitioxf that cottld help yoo la your Jobber la othtr wmy« h^p aake your 
llfe*aor^ ^tlsfyl^s or productive. * . * . • 

' X. Hrat, yo« la ftfct tafAftd at the praseat'tlM la any kind of adoeatl^ 1iirMfg£^ 
>V high aehfXfclT " .| ^ ^ 

^ * . * ' - TES, AS k TOLJ^-TIME STtlDINT . . .rj. . - . .;1 

lis, AS A ?AICr-TIltf STUDEHT (AT Ct^AST 

<Ma CCKJRS£). ....... . ••. . . . . Z 4 ^ 

V • A» WOft KWH STODEHr • . ^ . . \ , . . . 3 ^ 
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' -2, within the next t«o^ y««r«» vo4il4 yo4i like to mvi^^ la ««e. foa of -Ittrther'leaniins 

beyond hi^h ichool — for exenplc, take a course or ^HBglo m VTO$rmm of leamint, either 
for credit or aot for credit? 

TESi MOULD LIKE TO ENGAGE IH FUtTHEt ^ ' ' ^ 

LEAIKUW . . 7 , . ; \ . . . . I XCOHTIWJE WITH Q.3) 

SO, wort IKTERESTED IH EHGAGIHG III 



3, What is the one iubject, topic or skill that you would lUte to etudy or le«rn 
■offe about? 



^UBJEct, TOPIC OR sua 

WOULD LIKE TO LEARH >10R£ ABOUT: 



4, • (Skcv CABJ) €) For which ot the .reasons ll^teS on this cfrd atf you lnte?e^ta< 
V further le^rninR, Tell wt all the reasons you wotdd consider, liport^nttlh \y<Mir 
decfiion to pursue further education? (RECORD AiMAMT A5 RESPOW>ENT.MBKTt«^) 

A. * /Meet new people,, get away fro« daily routines, get ini^olved in ^ \ 

^s^ttct^nf new . . . , • • . . . . . - / . . . • • • • • • . • • • ^ • • ; ^ \ , 

B. ToS«>rk ;toward a degree (to r^suoe cpllege work that was * ■ * ^ V 
. ^ ■ interrupted, for exaaple) • 2 



C. ^io be better informed: g*lji new Icnowledge, ^cultural enrichment,- etc. , . 3 



D^ fdr persoiui satisfaction, personiil happiness . . . 

, R. ' T«^ be 4'betMHr parent, hufb a ivf or^vlfe ^ ^ « ^ 

To deal W>re^Vff^tively with personal situstions apd problem 

\ G. ^ To Iffearn »ore ij>out how to, solve cowi^ty problei^ or to bring 
^ , i^out, chaqige In J the comunlty , . , . .\ 



* 4' 
. ft 



jB/ improve iiy ta^\ 



A. 



XV, To preparV for:a jhtfb (or a new iob) . 



. 7 



J. a\Job Tequlrinetiti to perfo^^he job better to obtain ^ 

ft pV(>ts6ti6n\. . * . X \« . • ••• .\»\* ^•.•♦x*.^* ^ '* * 

• ^ OtKe^^,_J\^__i^l^ • • ' 

As you know, there a|c a nunber 9f ways pteple can study or: learn. (Sm F) In view of 
i your worlt^aod fanll^ fo«iitnenta, Ul^fe styU and.ao forxh* iihisCh of^^ tte wayas^llstnd on 
/^this cardi^v^revapptoprS^te for you?^ (RECOID RU TEltf RESKWDUtt ;MEMT10HSK 

V \ '"^^ s ' , • - V* \ ' ' ' ' 

* Ott-theVjob tralniU4 " i^^loTt^ swisored . ^ \y . • . *. . ♦ ♦ • « \. . . h 1 
vl. ' On-the-job training'^--'' union stfen#ored« /• V * • * • • * *• • • • • • • *\ * 

^ . ' -V " ^ v^' ^ ^ ' ' » ' ' • ^ * '* 

C. \ Learning that conbln^^otk «xper^4|i1ic« Mch MftlnRs with an . instrncto^ 

.and other) students • .^'j^'* • • . 'v^'^ * • i^*^ 3 

D. bots^n^ionil. classes, diytnJ^ W.day^ jat ctte'iifRrid^j^ college casipos ^ i 

vi. , ' .offerinig. th^^ courses ifoiit^vadi^ \ • • 'j^v^ » s. . • ♦ 
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••£. Convent ioaal <:lasseft ,> -during tha-evepln^, at the nearest college cac^>us ' 

offeria^ the courses you want : ^ 5 ' 

F. Day classes at a loc«tion widhin five Kiles of your, hooe • . . • * ti 

Evening cUsses at a location within five vides of your hone ^ . 7 

H. Session^ held on veekendsj^at a convenient- location) ^8 

I. ^ Courses using television,'^ either at your home^or at a location irtthin • 

five oiles of your home, with periodic meetJngs^ith an instractot . . . . ^ . 9 

Independent study and/or projects, in consultation with instructor 
at a convenient tine and place . . / 0 

Correspondence study at horpe V......;'. ...♦.1 

Private lessons ^ . . , . . ^ : . . . . . .2 

Other; , , ^ ' ^ 3 

(specify) 



J. 

L." 
• • M . ' 



6. There arfe many, places people can ;go to study or learn. (SHOW CA«DC) Wher€ vould you 
■ost prefer to engage in « program of learning? Assum that alt the locations listed- 
•on the^iprd^are fully creditable to%«rd a college degree or, for* satisfJPing whatever ; 
reasons you have for pursuing further learning. .' Please indicate thje obe instUdtion^ 
• or location you would tost prefer. (RECOP^ Or.XY'OKE ANSWER)^ . .-^^ 



A. 

C. 
D. 



At boiBe» through televised or correspondence courses - - 1 1 ' 

.At your 4>]^ce of work . . . . ' . ^. . . y ^ . . . 2 '« 

With a private tutor J .' . • . 3 

At an "open college", "unfvcr3i|y wli^ioot walla", or "free univeraity" 

(for which fees generally are charged and wbera degrees aay be ojbita'ined) . . *.* 4 

At. a library, bus^, YMCA, church, qr other cowninity agency . . 5 

.At an adult leamlfl|. Center tlut Wluld lut located within five mile^ 

of your hone ^r*. , V 6 ^ 

At a high-school T ./ 1 .. 7 

At a privata vocational, trade or bualness icbool ... \ 8 

unity or junior t^llege caapua ' 

private college or urive'rsity • ... ^ . . 0. : 

K. At a State University or College qaiq>tta . . . . . /. . 

U At a University or Califcfnia campus . . . . ... . . ^ . . ^. . . . 2 

K. Other: • * ' * '* *♦ ' 5 



.E. 
F. 

G. 
H. 



I.. At-<r^O! 
J. ^it a pr 



-J— 



(specify) 



(SHOW CARDU) Uhifh of these is th^chlef rcasqp.'foc your cbooalog ><i^iStt£R <;WEll Dt 
()0£STIOir 6} as a location for further studX?« (RdtoXD OHLY ONE AHS^flCl) ' j < 



KSttER dlVE^ 



A. Convenience . , v . . . 

I. Prograaa are offer^ that I waaC 
C;. Fraatiga 0/ tba institution . .* * 



^ 9 • 



Coat 



E. Um W Mat cdsjoruble yith the people — inat'riM^ra/ 
" ttudaitta — there 



F... Vill teiMrrally enjoy studying tlicu the wmz ^ . 



1 
1 
* 3 
. 4 

Is 

/7 



- o - y 
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8. .Mould you- want to earft cr^dix toward a degree or certlflcayt foi the sttjdy you are 
interested in doing? (I? YES» A^K) What kind'of degree of certificate' are you 
interested to? (SHOW CARD L) (RECOlU) ONLY OKE ANSWER) / ; ^ 

/ r 

Rot interested in any lora of academic credit (i.eA degree or 
certificate^ i . . : /I ^ ; . / /. • . . 1 

Interested in: - / / * 

* ' // 

A. A statHwnt'^ of satisfactory coapX^tion of Ahe course or pr^gn 
e.g., for possible use in 'job advanccoeny / ^ 

B. •A4>ublic school cr^dcnc;Ul (teaching, cAinseling, specia 

education, etc.) .* /••••/ A 3 

C. Certificate or license needed for otWr specific occuip^tion 
(beautician, electrician, xi£l estay salesperson, etcr.) ....... 4 

D. AA, Associate of Arts, connunity ccAlege degree ^ . / . . . "5 

E. BA, Bachelors, ^four-year college yegree . . . v • /' 6 

F. MA, Masters degree ...,../. ^ 7 

G. Graduate or {>rofessional degre/ (Ph.D. J^, law degree, etc.) 8 

H. Other degree 'or cerf^fica^e: / \ ^ 

I I (specify) 

9. r What Is ^he highest amount of eoney y/u would be willing to pay toi; a course' you want that 

aeftts three hours per week for a seiMfner {roughlj^ four nonths) , or for sone other 

educational activity that provides tifcce units credit? ^DO HOT READ LIST)- (RECORD 

THE ONE CLOSEST AMOUNT) . '/ * • ' ^ 

,T il Can*t afford to. pay anything 

// for further education 1 

^ // • uVs tbaa $J5 , . . . . .^ " — 

// • $15 -^44^. . . ($3a) ! . . . 

// : $45 - »74 . . ($6t))^ ...... 4 

' // $75 - $104. . , ($90)^ 5 

// $X05 - $134 , - ($120) 6 

V ^ $135 - $164 ^. . ($150) 7 

// ^ 4.$!^ or ■oc« • • *^- /8 ' 

/ Hot sure what I tan pay • . • • • 9 

-. ' * - ' //' ' . f * - 
LO. About how Mny hours pfcr weetf/altogerher ira^Id y<m want to devote. to you^ atudlM 

including class tiBe» hoaei«|rk» tiavel.-ud' so for^h? ' ^ « 
'If 

Ifj ' 5 hcwrt or l«s* per ve^ 1 

/// • • 6 - 9 hour* • 2 . 

» I - 10 - 19 bflut« 3 

I 20-29 bour* , . ; . . 4 

' * • ' . /| 30 - 39 hours , . . >^ 5 . 

• * • f • ► '40 boors or aore 6 

I * Hot sure how Moy hours \ . ^ . . 7 

{ ASK. EVERYONE; | 1/ ' 

11. ISBW QAU) J) Listed on this c«rd ar« wiom MrrlCM chat coi44^bft ptowid^d a 

coMprehensive ad>ilt edocatloti progrsM. t(tdth ot these servicee ^ yo^ T^u would 

be interested ionuslot If the lotetiba vera convenient end the fees Unit (UOOip 
AS lUirr « lESPONDEHT HENTIOICS) , * • 



StXt 



HALE . 
RHALE 



kay I ask your age, please? 

18 - 20 TEAIS 1 « 

21 - 24 TEAtS 2 

' 25-29 TEAIS ..... 3 

30 - 34 YEAIS 4 

35 - 39 YEARS 5 

40 - 44 TEARS 6 

45 - 49^IEARS 7 

50 - 54 TEARS 8 

. 55 59 TEARS 9 

60-64 TEARS ..... 0 

65 - 69 YEARS ..... X 

, 70 OR OVER T 



IKTERVIEWER: CLASSIFT RESFOHDENT BY 
APPEAIAl^CE AND ACCENT IF POSSIBLE; IF 



IN DODBX, ASr. 



VUTE/CADCASIAN/ANGLO ... 1 
NEGRO/BLACK ... I .... 2 

OtlENTAL . . ^3 

MEXICAN/LATIN AMERICAN 
<[^lu4es Cuban' and Fuerco 
R^caiO 4 

OTBE R I 5 

(V«clfy) 



Vbat vaa the la^c fpCM4^ you 
completed In school?^ 

an (Mm or less ./ i 

9 - IITH ..f./..^ 2 

12n (HIGH SCHOOL COHPLETEP) . . . 3^ 
X-2 TRS. COLLEGE, BI^SINESS « 

OR TECHNICAL, SCHOOL 4 

3 TEARS COLLEGE /. . . 5 

COMPLETED COLLEGE U . . 6 

COLLEGE ADVANCE DEGREE 7 



VJiat kind .#f /vork doea the chief 
•arnar do^ 



_J 

Pf ^typa of work) 

17- [ ¥ ^ 



I <±ndua^r7) 



1km i dmfit care to ^knov your 
exact uGMie, but would you look' 
at.thu card and . tell me into / 
which /of these groups your total 
incooa falls? 
;CARD - . - - ^ 

/URPER $3,000 ........ 1 

B. / 13,000 - S4,999 2 

CJ $5,000 - $6,999 3 

»i $7,000 - $9,999 4 

1. $10,000 - $14,999 5 

F. $15,000 - fl9.999 6 

C. $20,000 AND^lfrER 7 
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